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BBC and Humanism 


HE protest meeting held at the Caxton Hall under 

the auspices of the Humanist Council was a symptom 

of exhausted patience. For years the various bodies 
represented on the Council have used every possible means 
of persuasion to induce the BBC to give a just representation 
to the views of a more substantial and growing minority 
than the actual membership of the organizations concerned 
suggests. Ten years ago a Parliamentary Committee for 
Freedom of Religious Controversy on the BBC was formed. 
Deputations waited on the Governors and memoranda were 
submitted to the Beveridge Committee. There has been 
endless correspondence with those in charge of talks. Sug- 
gestions were invited for broadcasts, but the result of all 
this effort has been negligible. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that, despite fair words and promises, the BBC 
has maintained a stone-walling policy. They listen most 
politely to our no less polite requests, but when they throw 
the onus on humanists to suggest appropriate features they 
protect themselves with an escape clause. We certainly do 
not object to their insistence that our case should be stated 
seriously and without wounding susceptibilities, but what is 
to be made of the specious plea for * imaginative ' suggestions ? 
It is all too easy to reject a proposal on the ground that it 
is not sufficiently imaginative. 

No one would suggest that the feature called * Key 
Words’, which the BBC may have regarded as a generous 
concession, was strikingly imaginative. It was a dull attempt 
to water down a Third Programme conception to the Home 
Service level. It was enough to send Christians and humanists 
alike asleep in their chairs. If the BBC really wish such 
broadcasts to arouse interest they have only to follow the 
precedent set by Mrs Margaret Knight. The effect of her 
talks on ‘ Morals without Religion ’ was electrifying because 
she dealt with a problem which the modern parent has to 
face. What we ask for now—and this was the point of the 
Caxton Hall meeting—is not merely time on the air but 
freedom of speech within the bounds of good taste when that 
time is occupied. There can be no real solution to this 
problem until the BBC agrees to the establishment of a 
Humanist Advisory Committee. We do not ask for it to 
have the same status as the Religious Advisory Committee, 
which is a part of the Corporation. It would be enough at 
present if such a channel of communication could be brought 
into being and given de facto, if not de jure recognition. 
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Love 


AN you be damned for a 

kiss’? Roman Catholic the- 

ologians have been giving 
deep thought to this important 
question It arose out of the 
case of a fifteen-year-old boy 
who confessed that he had kissed 
his girl friend passionately when 
they were alone. The priest to 
whom he applied for absolution 
considered that he had committed 
a mortal sin. There are two kinds 
of sin, it should be explained: 
mortal sins such as committing 
murder or missing Mass on 
Sunday are punished in hell, but 
venial sins merely entail a longer 
stay in purgatory. It might be 
thought that some people would 
feel that in such a case they might 
as well be hanged for a sheep as 
a lamb; and a kiss, however 
enjoyable, seems a poor thing to 
go to hell for. Paolo and Fran- 
cesca at least had a_ better 
bargain, though they lacked the 
defiance of Nicolette in medieval 
romance. It will be recalled that 
she loved Aucassin so deeply that 
she vowed she would rather go 
to the deepest hell as long as she 
could be with him than lose him 
in exchange for paradise 

However, it appears to be 
sound theology to hold that even 
a kiss between people not related 
by legal or blood ties is not 
harmless if * sensual passion inter- 
venes We have the authority 
of Clement V_ (1305-14) and 
Alexander VII (1655-67) for the 
ruling that a kiss involves no sin 
if it occurs between husband arid 
wife, father and children, and 
provided the motive is pure 
brothers and sisters or uncles, 
aunts, nieces, and nephews. Other- 
wise, kissing would appear to be 
a perilous pastime 
I can understand the logic of 

this conclusion, but what rather 
puzzles me is how, in the modern 
world, young people are ever 
going to reach the point of 
marriage without some prelimin- 
ary courting. It is all very well 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


and be Damned 


keeping off the ice when it is 
thin, but if you never take a 
risk how can you reach the 
opposite shore? 


Nature’s Mistake 
| THINK it was Bertrand 

Russell who once remarked 
that the Church never quite liked 
the idea of marriage and tried 
to make it as disagreeable as 
possible, This was brought 
home to me recently when I 
dipped into the Chronicles of 
the Venerable Bede. He gives 
an account of the questions 
Augustine, writing as a mission- 
ary to Britain, asked Pope 
Gregory to answer in ap 597, 
Gregory generously allowed that 
a woman who had just given 
birth to a child should enter 
church for purification * because 
the pleasure of the flesh is in 
fault and not the pain’. He was 
worried about Nature’s strange 
mistake in making sex pleasur- 
able “When not the love of 
getting children but of pleasure 
prevails the pair have cause to 
lament their deed’, he wrote. 
‘For this the holy preaching 
allows them and yet fills the 
mind with dread of the very 
allowance.’ 

Altogether the method forced 
upon us to ensure the repro- 
duction of the species seems a 
curious Oversight on the part of 
the Creator of the Universe. 
Parthenogenesis would surely have 
saved mankind and theologians a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. 


Ten Years After 

GLADLY join small 
Pe of congratulations on 
the tenth anniversary of the 
BBC's Third Programme. I am 
not one of the 40,000 who listen 
regularly to such highbrow fare; 
on the other hand, |! do not 
belong to the great majority who 
despise eggheads, as intellectuals 
are sometimes called in America. 
| prefer the music of, say, 


Scarlatti to Rock ‘n Roll, and I 
find Liberace useful as an emetic. 
One cannot live on caviare, but 
I feel proud, nevertheless, that 
this country should lead the way 
in the provision of really serious 
broadcasting. 

The defect of the Third Pro- 
gramme seems to me that it 
appeals too often to fashionable 
coteries and sometimes becomes 
pretentious. But at least its 
speakers can say what they 
think even if they do not always 
do so in language that everyone 
can understand. wish the 
same freedom could be extended 
to the other _ services. The 
difficulties of the BBC are obvious 
enough, but the broad path of 
conformity leads only to boredom. 
It should reflect upon the popu- 
larity of writers who owe their 
fame to saying unpopular things. 


Convert to Rome 

SEE that Hugh RossWilliamson 

has written a book about his 
conversion from High Anglican- 
ism to Roman Catholicism. There 
is a public nowadays for this 
kind of thing, ‘though in Mr 
Williamson's case it was a short 
journey. He _ broke with the 
Church of England last year 
because the latter recognized the 
validity of the order of the 
Church of South India. He had 
been an Anglican clergyman 
since the beginning of the War. 
Before that he was a_ Fleet 
Street journalist, and he certainly 
knows how to describe a spiritual 
pilgrimage brightly. 

He says that he has always 
believed in God, but not in 
human progress or equality or 
democracy or liberty. * The 
crucifixion was eminently 
democratic proceeding’, he tells 
us in a rather too self-conscious 
phrase. As for science, * As an 
ordinary man of reasonable in- 
telligence I repudiated the scien- 
tific outlook on the grounds that 
the one thing that was always 
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changing was the “ latest scientific 
truth.’ There will be shudders 
even within the new fold at such 
stale Chestertonisms. 


Discoverer of Isotopes 
HE last time I met Professor 
Soddy he was expounding 

his somewhat heretical views on 
economics. In this field he was 
generally regarded as a crank. 
It would probably have been 
better for his reputation if he 
had stuck to chemistry, although 
there can be no doubt about the 
passionate sincerity with which 
he held his theories on monetary 
reform. It was the failure of the 
authorities to provide sufficient 
funds for modern laboratory 
accommodation that was re- 
sponsible for the lack of progress 
he made after the discovery which 
gained him the Nobel Prize. 
His place the 
science is secure, however, be- 
cause he was the first to detect 
the existence of those elements 
with the same chemical qualities 
but different atomic weights called 
isotopes. 

Soddy had strong views on 
the responsibility of scientists for 
the social consequences of their 
discoveries. As long ago as 1922 
he was disturbed lest progress in 


radioactivity should loose new 
evils on the world. * Every 
scientific discovery in this di- 


rection ’, he declared only a year 


history of 


after he received the Nobel 
Prize, ‘is but another nail in the 
coffin of mankind.” He refused 
to assist in atomic research 
during the last War, and in 1955 
he was one of a group of eighteen 
Nobel prize-winners who issued 
a warning that the use of nuclear 
weapons might destroy the human 
race. Unlike Cassandra, the fate 
of these prophets is to be believed 
by everyone without any action 
being taken. 


The Struggle of Opposites 

T the risk of upsetting philo- 

sophical purists | must confess 
that I think Heracleitus made a 
lucky guess when he called 
attention to the existence of 
‘opposites’ in Nature. Positive 
and negative electricity neatly 
balance each other Since the 
early days of isotopes and the 
model of the atom as a miniature 
solar system, things have become 
more complicated, but to the 
layman at least the basic principle 
holds good. Many new particies 
have been discovered—-if that is 
the right word—and each seems 
to have its opposite. We are 
now saddled with positive and 
negative electrons and protons, 
and even some particles without 
any electric charge. The latest 
comer is the anti-neutrino which 
is Opposite to the neutrino. 

I do not pretend to understand 
much of this, but I find itexciting. 


An illustration from Dr Werner Keller’s book showing flood stratum at Ur. 


(1) Graves of the Kings; (2) Sherds, vessels; (3) Clay; (4) Antediluvian vessels 


muddled when a 
scientist whispers my ear: 
‘They don’t, of course, reall) 
exist, if you see what | mean.’ 
I should like to think that even 
atom bombs do not really exist, 


I get bit 


but that is too much of an 
effort. What | would prefer to 
think is that just as to every 
‘pro’ there is an ‘anti’, so 


there really does exist a counter 
to this most unfortunate of all 
discoveries. But | do not think 
it is much use trying to look for 
an anti-bomb in laboratories. 


The Old, Old Story 


*“CCIENCE admits the Bible 

was right’, runs a headline 
in a London evening newspaper. 
This news will cheer those clergy- 
men who have been depressed by 
the disturbing influence of modern 
science on the more literate 
members of their congregations. 
They can now happily prepare 
sermons on the theme that the 
cold war between science and 
religion is over, and that the 
doubts of the Higher Critic are 
silenced by the spade of the 
archeologist. The momentous 
discovery heralded with such an 
unfurling of streamers is said to 
be the result of the researches of 
Dr Werner Keller, whose forth- 
coming book has been serialized. 

But | must admit that such 
portions of the book as I have 
been able to read leave me with 
a feeling of disappointment. 
There may still be people to 
whom the fact of a great flood, 
circa 4000 BC, is a Surprise. What 
would be much more to. the 
point would be the discovery of 
the remains of Noah's Ark on 
Mount Ararat, or a piece of the 
original apple which Eve gave to 
Adam. To ask whether the Bible 
is ‘true’ 1s a sad exhibition of 
muddled thinking. Of course a 
great deal of it is a record of 
actual historical events, as well 
authenticated as the fact that 
Cwsar crossed the Rubicon. His- 
tory is mixed with tall stories 
and fables, and it would be 
remarkable if this were not so. 
Common sense surely suggests 


that we apply to Biblical history 

the same standards that we use 

in deciphering other records 
Hector HAWTON 
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The Case for 


by PETER 


N his Memoirs, Berlioz speaks of the death of 
his sister ‘from cancer of the breast, after six 
months of horrible suffering...And not a 

doctor dared have the humanity to put an end to 
this martyrdom by letting my sister inhale a bottle 
of chloroform. This is done to save a patient the 
pain of a surgical operation which lasts a quarter 
of a minute; but it is not done to deliver one from 
a torture lasting six months... The most horrible 
thing in the world, for us living and sentient beings, 
is inexorable suffering; and we must be barbarous 
and stupid, or both at once, not to use the means 
now at our disposal to bring it to an end.’ Faced with 
the sight of suffering, aware that pain will inevitably 
increase until there is no dose or drug in the world 
to kill it, there must be very few of us who will 
not turn our face away and say with quickened 
breath, *‘ Snuff out the light.’ 


Barrier of Fear 


Some of us will be perhaps brave enough to do 
the deed ourselves. It is not fear of the legal conse- 
quences that deters relatives and friends from pinch- 
ing out the wick. Those who watch at the bedside of 
someone incurably sick, groaning in unrelievable 
pain, would gladly stand their trial in any dock 
judge, jury, and headlines are a smal! ordeal com- 
pared to the excruciating vigil. The bravery called 
for is of another degree—-it is the courage to over- 
come one’s basic fears. To squeeze the life out of 
a human being is so contrary to what we have 
been taught during every waking moment of our 
day that to defy the injunction calls for as much 
bravery as to climb over a parapet and face a 
shower of bullets or to jump over a ledge from a 
great height 

It is not fear of the law that keeps so many 
cancer sufferers alive in agony until the last inroad 
of that erosive disease kills them, it is the fear of 
killing. Those who wish to see the end of incurable 
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AMEND THIS LAW—II | 


The author is convinced that there are instances of terrible 


human suffering which should be terminated by euthanasia 


Mercy Killing 


BENENSON 


pain have to work for much more than a change 
in the law; they need to produce a change in 
sentiment. But let me quickly make myself clear: 
this is no suggestion that we should value less 
richly the sanctity of human life, that we should 
learn to extinguish our natural abhorrence of 
killing. What is needed is a state of society when we 
can envisage having in our midst a man whose 
profession is to kill—to kill for the sake of mercy. 


Opposition of Doctors 


It is now almost twenty-one years since, on 
December 10, 1935, a number of distinguished 
men from many walks of life—and women of the 
calibre of Eleanor Rathbone—met together to 
form the Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society. 
Although the first President was no lesser surgeon 
than Lord Moynihan and a number of medical 
men have supported the Society throughout, and 
although its founder and first Secretary was a 
distinguished doctor, C. Killick Millard, MD, DSc, 
the opposition of the medical profession has 
been the largest single factor in blocking the 
society's progress. When Lord Chorley, who 
is a Vice-President of the Society, introduced a 
motion in favour of the legalization of Mercy 
Killing in the House of Lords on November 28, 
1950, all five medical peers present opposed the 
motion. The main argument used by Lord Horder, 
himself a rationalist, who unlike some of his allies 
did not employ spiritual or superstitious arguments, 
was that the question of life and death was not 
one for a doctor to decide. 

It is perhaps the fault of the society that in its 
draft Bill, which was introduced into the Lords in 
1936, it proposed that (section 5 (1)) * Euthanasia 
shall not be administered by any person other than 
a medical practitioner licensed for the purpose.’ 
From that date the medical profession—with certain 
honourable exceptions—have shied away from 
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the Bill because they have thought that its 
enactment would lead to the debasement of the 
Hippocratic profession. So great is the unwillingness 
of men to contemplate putting out the life of one 
of their fellows—the factor discussed earlier—that 
doctors have been almost hysterical at times in 
their opposition to the legalization of Euthanasia. 


Who Will Do It? 


There seems to be no special reason why the 


final extinction of life should be performed by a’ 
doctor of medicine. It is a confusion of ideas to : 


insist on this role being filled by a medical man. 
Nor is it necessary to have a doctor to act as 


Euthanasia Referee, an officer proposed by the : 


society in its draft Bill; it would be his function 
to ensure that a person who wished to put himself 
out of suffering knew the full meaning of his decision 
and was rational when he reached it. 

The only appearance of the doctor in the pro- 
cedure of Merciful Release would be at the onset, 
when he would be asked to certify in writing that 
the disease was incurable. The Bill requires an 
application to the Euthanasia Referee to be sup- 
ported by two such medical certificates. This being 
so, a doctor should have less compunction in 
writing out a Euthanasia Certificate than in breaking 
the awful news to the relatives in the ordinary 
way, for in cases of Euthanasia his own diagnosis 
would have to be backed by a second opinion, 
which would relieve him from sole responsibility. 

Who will these people be who undertake the 
snuffing out of life for reward? Obviously they 
will require some medical knowledge; maybe they 
will be recruited from male nurses or perhaps from 
mortuary workers. The number required will be 
few. Their work may not be pleasant in one sense, 
but in another it would be as noble as that of the 
veterinary surgeon who spends much of his time 
putting animals out of their misery. 


Greater Import 

The view is put forward by some that such an 
elaborate procedure as is envisaged by the society’s 
earlier Bill is neither necessary nor desirable; they 
would like to see a simple amendment to the law 
exempting from penal consequences any doctor 
who takes the decision to apply Euthanasia. This 
view has the merit of simplicity, but it is to be 
doubted whether it would have greater effect in 
overcoming opposition than the more complicated 
provisions of the society's Bill. In so far as the 
simple Bill concentrates on the role of the doctor, 


it might indeed have the opposite effect. Up to 
the present a Bill embodying such a simple amend- 
ment has not yet been presented to either House of 
Parliament. 

It is sometimes said that Euthanasia will become 
a subject of much greater social import as the 
average span of life increases. The time will come, 
it is argued, when human beings will live so long 
that they will get bored of their earthly incarnation 
and seek release, if for no other reason than for 
relief from the tedium of growing old, If such an 
attitude of mind becomes at all widespread one 
can only conclude that there would be something 
rotten in the state of a society which allowed such 
an attitude to grow; it presupposes that there 
would be no role, no function, and no hope for 
those who have passed their physical prime. 

But whatever the why’s and wherefore’s of 
those who are tired of living, the problem is 
quite different to that of those suffering from painful 
and incurable maladies. Those who are bored of 
life or those who, like Stefan Zweig, do not wish 
to outlive their intellectual vigour, can take the 
necessary steps to terminate their own life. If they 
are sufficiently determined, they will not be daunted 
by any legal sanction. But those who lie in the 
twilight between consciousness and unconsciousness, 
with the pain beating into their mind, are not in any 
position to put themselves out of suffering —the 
means are denied to them. 

It is an odd commentary on the way British 
penal law is developing that attempted suicide is 
no longer considered to be very much of a crime, 
while Mercy Killing still ranks as murder, with all 
the rigorous consequences, Only this year someone 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for an 
unsuccessful attempt to kill himself appealed. The 
Lord Chief Justice himself said that such a sentence 
was quite anachronistic; in his view a nominal 
sentence was all that was called for. 


Amend the Law 


One hopes that, if the Government brings forward 
this next Session a Bill to amend the law of murder, 
it will at least include a clause reducing the act of 
Mercy Killing to a special category akin to 
infanticide, the statutory exemption from murder 
which covers those mothers who make away with 
their babies while still under the effect of either 
birth or lactation. Such an amending clause would 
be acceptable to public opinion and to the medical 
profession. From the point of view of those 
who wish to see the legalization of Euthanasia, it 
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would be a step in the right direction, if not far 
enough 

The further step will undoubtedly take time, but 
law reform in England is not a field for those in a 
hurry. The present climate of opinion which has 
made it possible for a Bill to abolish capital 
punishment to pass through the Commons has 
taken forty years’ patient work to create. The 
pressure to legalize Mercy Killing is of comparatively 
recent origin. The advocates have perhaps spent 
too much of their time anticipating objections and 
providing answers in advance. My own feeling is 
that the case for relieving the misery of someone 
who will never again take pleasure in breathing is 
so overwhelmingly strong that one does not need 
to consider the counter-arguments. In the analysis 


Centenary of J. 


these are either dogmatic, superstitious, emotional, 
or else based on a misconception 

Those who favour the idea of Merciful Release 
should not wait until the day when Parliament adds 
its seal of approval; they should set the example 
as best they can in their own lives. Let them make 
it clear now to their relatives that they do not 
want to go on living if they become incurably ill, 
and let them lay into the medicine chest a small 
stock of lethal substance now while they are in 
a position to do so. Example is the finest of all 
arguments, and | know of no better advocate of 
Euthanasia than the late Sir Arnold Wilson, MP, 
who, when he found himself growing ill, volunteered 
as a tail-gunner in the last war and so flew off into 
the heavens, never to return. 


M. Robertson 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


A hundred years ago was born J. M. Robertson, an eminent 


rationalist and exponent of 


IF TY years ago Britain was shaken by what 

seems now a very small political earthquake. 

The Tory Party, which had been in power 
for twenty years and in office for most of the time, 
was annihilated in a general election, and a huge 
Liberal majority came in. The election was also 
noted for the birth of the Labour Party; but that 
is beside my present purpose. Among the portents 
of the time which some newspapers saw fit to 
mention was the return to Parliament for Tyneside 
of a former lieutenant of Bradlaugh, an aggressive 
freethinker named John Mackinnon Robertson, 
whose election seemed to the reactionaries of that 
day one more proof that the country was going to 
the dogs. 


The Myth Theory 

That was the first | heard of J. M. Robertson 
(In case of any mistake, I had better repeat here 
that he and I are unrelated.) Yet in 1906 he was 
in his fiftieth year and had already published 
Christianity and Mythology and Pagan Christs. 
That, of course, was what made him a bugbear. 
It had long been accepted that a British public 
man might be of any religion he liked. Bradlaugh’s 
atheism had been hard to swallow; still in the end 
they had gulped him down. But for a public man 
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the myth theory of Jesus 


not only to have no religion, but actually to say, 
and write books to prove, that Jesus Christ had 
never lived at all, was the limit. 

And of course for that very reason he was an 
ofacle to freethinkers. It is a human weakness to 
over-simplify—to see everything in black and white; 
and the mere rejection of an established religion is 
no guarantee against it. One is fighting against an 
organized belief: very well! the bonniest fighter is 
he who smashes every article of that belief, leaving 
not a rack behind. No God, no only-begotten 
Son of God, no virgin birth, no crucifixion, no 
resurrection. A clean slate. And if you have 
reserves—if you think there is some evidence that 
one of many would-be Messiahs crucified by the 
Romans may have provided a peg on which to 
hang an overcoat of myth? Weakling! You are 
nothing but a * reverent rationalist if indeed you 
are a rationalist at all —presenting the enemy with 
a last ditch to skulk in. 

Of course Robertson was not so crude as that. 
He knew better than some of his camp-followers. 
He states his own basic position carefully and 
guardedly: 

It is important to realize that it is on the gospel Jesus 


that the debate turns, not on an issue as to whether 
‘there was a somebody’. If it were argued that behind 
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JOHN MACKINNON ROBERTSON 


the composite structure of the gospels there may have 
lain an obscure historical episode which has partly 
affected that structure, there could be no critical demur 
(Jesus and Judas, p 67). 

Elsewhere he throws out more than one hint of 
such possible historical nuclei. ‘A teacher or 
teachers named Jesus’ may have uttered some of 
the sayings in the Gospels; there may have been a 
cult-founder Bc bearing the name; there may have 
been several Jesuses who claimed to be Messiahs; 
there may have been a politically subversive preacher, 
the facts about whom later writers for sufficient 
reason suppressed. Such a hypothesis, says 
Robertson, is ‘ merely a restatement’ of the myth 
theory. 

What a pity he could not have lived to point the 
moral of the Dead Sea Scrolls! 


Christianity and Mythology 

Apart from caveats of this kind—and they are 
important—his historical work is devoted to de- 
molishing not so much the orthodox Christology 
as the attempts of rationalizing scholars to deduce 
from the records a first-century teacher whose life 
and work has some significance for twentieth- 
century man. It was work that needed doing; and 
for that reason alone his books are worth reading. 
Far and away the greatest in my opinion is the 


first, Christianity and Mythology. \n it Robertson 
is at his best. Nothing could be more effective than 
his refutation of the weak plea of Frazer that 
great religious movements must spring from great 
men, or his assembly of Jewish parallels to the 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount. The book 
may still be read with profit, provided that we 
read it as critically as Robertson himself read 
Gardner, Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, or any other 
*neo-Unitarian protagonist. 


Unedifying Controversy 

The later works tend to tail off and to become 
entangled in unprofitable personalities. The long 
duel with Conybeare, whom Robertson pursued 
even into his grave, was a gladiatorial display 
hardly edifying to those who remembered that both 
men were rationalists and both seekers after 
undogmatic historical truth. The fact is, Robertson 
did not take opposition well. But no fault of 
manner could annul his imperishable service to the 
criticism of religion. 

I made his acquaintance only in his later years 
and, knowing the man, was careful not to be 
provocative. I found him a courteous correspondent, 
willing to listen to adverse points, but-—I must say 
seldom willing to admit them. I was particularly 
interested in the hints of a possible historical basis 
which he had given in his various works and which 
| was disposed to make a starting-point for re- 
construction, But, though he had laid the founda- 
tions, he was not inclined to encourage anyone to 
build on them. I am indebted to him none the less 
for having put me on the trail. 


Privy Councillor 

Robertson was not only a critic of religion but an 
economist, a Shakespearean scholar, and a politician. 
Into economics and literary criticism I cannot 
follow him, never having read his work in those 
fields. Politically he was fortunate in entering 
Parliament twenty years after Bradlaugh’s struggle 
had taught the reactionaries not to play the fool 
over atheism. He rose to a minor Ministry and a 
Privy Councillorship, and went down in the déhdcle 
of Liberalism after the First World War. It is not 
for that that he will be remembered. His lucid 
presentation of the myth theory, his massive learning, 
and his successful defiance of the academic con- 
spiracy of silence won him the international repu- 
tation which he has to this day, and of which even 
those sceptical of some of his positions acknowledge 
the justice. 
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Religion in 


N April 1956 a delegation of lawyers from 
England, France, and Belgium was invited by 
the Political Science and Law Association of 

China to visit China to study the legal system 

there and see it at work. As a member of this 

delegation | was able, during the three and a half 
weeks I was in China, to see something of the 
freedom of religion there. 

We travelled to Peking via Moscow and Siberia 
and went on to spend some days at Hangkow, 
Nanking, Hangchow, Shanghai, and Canton. We 
saw anything which we asked to see without any 
restriction; nothing so far as we could tell was 
specially arranged for us, and our questions were 
answered freely and willingly and we think accurately. 
We met a number of professors who spoke excellent 
English by reason of having spent some years at 
American or English universities; and some of 
them had also been professors before the Liberation 
in 1949 


No Security Provisions 


Speaking generally and shortly, we found that in 
seven years the Chinese had built up from almost 
nothing a system of courts, law, and lawyers which, 
although still very incomplete in some respects, 
was functioning fairly and efficiently. A number of 
features of it, of course, are contrary to present 
British ideas of justice, but when it is borne in 
mind that the Communists came to power after 
nearly forty years of foreign and civil war, that 
since 19 3 they have been at war with American 
and other forces in Korea, and that counter- 
revolution is still being organized by Chiang-Kai- 
Shek’s Government in Formosa, it is remarkable 
how stable the State is and how few security pro- 
visions are enforced. The only photographs we 
were forbidden to take were from aeroplanes in 
flight or from the tops of mountains. Some of us 
were privileged on May Day to meet Mao, the 
Chairman of the National People’s Congress, and 
Chou-en-lai, the Prime Minister of China, and 
they mingled with their Chinese and foreign guests 
without any security provisions which one could 
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by ROBERT S. 


The author has been on a visit to Communist China, and 


has some interesting things to say about religion there 


Red China 


W. POLLARD 


observe. There was none of the atmosphere of 
fear which was obvious in Russia in the 1930s, 
when armed soldiers would patrol the trains and 
guard the bridges. 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China guarantees a number of liberties, but the 
freedom which will perhaps most interest readers 
of The Humanist is freedom of religion. Article 88 
of the Constitution provides ‘ Citizens of the 
People’s Republic of China enjoy freedom of 
religious belief.” There is no doubt that there is 
very considerable religious freedom, although the 
State keeps an eye on all religious bodies. 

I went to a service in Shanghai of the Community 
Protestant Church. Here the church was full with 
over five hundred people of all ages, and we were 
warmly welcomed by English-speaking Chinese. 
There were many more people in this church than 
are usually seen in English churches. The minister 
was young; the service began with a voluntary 
played on the organ and was followed by hymns 
to well-known tunes. Then came the Lord’s Prayer 
in Chinese. It was perhaps significant that the 
flag of China, albeit furled, was visible near the 
pulpit. 

The YMCA in Shanghai on a Sunday morning 
was interesting. A service had just ended in the 
chapel and crowds were streaming out. A singing 
lesson for some fifty children was in full swing and 
the reading-room was full. Members attending the 
reading-room were classified under six heads: 
workers, peasants, soldiers, staff members, students, 
and others. 

Foreign missions and foreign financial support of 
the churches have ceased and mission schools have 
been taken over by the State. The Protestant 
Institute of Theology of Nanking with 65 students 
does not receive any State support. Over twenty 
Chinese religious current periodicals were available 
at this Institute. New churches are being built. 
We saw a new Roman Catholic Church built by 
funds contributed by church members. Roman 
Catholic churches are generally open, and one 
Communist lawyer from Belgium went to Mass 
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Students of the Yenching School of Religion in Peking performing a Christmas pageant 


four times before breakfast one Sunday because he 
was So anxious to be able to prove to his colleagues 
at home in Belgium that religion was free in China! 

The Roman Catholics are free, provided, I think, 
that tacitly they accept the supremacy of the State. 
One Roman Catholic bishop and some fifteen of 
his clergy are said to be in prison, and we were 
told that they were there because they had not 
paid their taxes! Non-Christian religions are also 
free. China has never been a very religious country. 
Before the 1911 revolution Confucianism was the 
dominant belief, but it was not a religion; and 
after 1911 temples of Confucius became schools 
or other institutions. We saw a lovely example in 
Canton, 400 years old. It is now an institute for 
giving 327 peasants political and military training 
in courses of four to five months. 

The absence of any general religious belief has, 
of course, assisted the Communists because they also 
have no religion. The Chinese Communists do not 
seem to have the hostility to religion which the 
Russians showed in the earlier phases of their 
revolution. The Chinese are just not interested in 
religion and largely ignore it. But all religions 
receive equal treatment. Buddhism, a minority 
religion, flourishes. We saw Buddhist temples, 
many of which were open for religious worship, 
and we understood that the temples with images 
of the Buddha, and all the lesser gods which attend 
him, are kept in repair with State support. These 
temples are probably regarded as national monu- 


ments. We watched Chinese citizens enter, kneel 
on a stool, make a quick obeisance towards the 
idol and leave an incense taper burning in front of 
it. In Shanghai there is the Temple of the Jade 
Buddha which is 1,400 years old. Here some 
seventy monks live. We had to take off our shoes 
and put on Chinese slippers before entering the 
main room. There are some four or five separate 
rooms or courtyards for services. This monastery 
has a remarkable collection of ancient manuscripts, 

Another example of the attention paid to religious 
feeling was seen during our visit to the Institute of 
National Minorities. New China is paying particular 
attention to her numerous * minorities *. There are 
more than thirty and, out of a total Chinese popu- 
lation of 600 million, it is said that some thirty-five 
to forty million people are included in the term. 
rhe Constitution provides that minority areas are 
to have special autonomy, and an institute in 
Peking is devoted to research into their problems 
and the education of what the Chinese call their 
cadres to assist in the minorities’ education and 
advancement. In this institute there are some 
1,300 students, including 500 women, and the 
students’ different religious beliefs are provided for. 
We saw a special room known as * The Llama 
Room’ for Tibetans and another for the Moslem 
minorities. There are similar institutes in other 
parts of China. Some minorities have no written 
language and have to be provided with an alphabet. 

A further incident which I must recount was 
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our visit to the Canton local People’s Congress. 
This can be compzred to a meeting of a large urban 
trades council with rather wider functions. It 
meets twice a year and there are 371 delegates to it 
The first speech we heard was by the local YMCA 
secretary, who described his visit to Peking for a 
Christian conference. He had been very impressed 
with the development work he had visited en route, 
and he went on to pledge the support of the religious 
Protestant bodies to the Government, but *‘ we must 
weed out the reactionaries * 

One of the impressive and also frightening aspects 
of the new China is the unanimity on fundamental 
political ideas. The Communist party only numbers 
about ten million in the population of 600 million, 
but every Chinese one meets supports the régime 
because they say it works. They remember how 
bad conditions were before 1949 and see how much 
they have already improved. Even Chinese who 
were Prof Harold Laski at the 
London School of Economies did not seem interested 


educated under 
in freedom of expression but, if pressed hard on 
the point, would often answer by pointing out that 
there little freedom in America where the 
Communist party has to some extent been sup- 
presscd. 


was 


It is difficult to tell what is the future for religious 
At the moment the Christians are active, 
but it is noteworthy that they are much stronger in 
Shanghai, which in part was formerly under foreign 
They are quite popular 


bodies 


control, than in Peking. 


Chinese celebrating Catholic high mass, Peitang Cathedral 
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since they have thrown off foreign control, Religious 

people are quite respectable in the new China. 
The non-Christian religions are continuing although 
they may not be doing as well as Christianity. 
One problem is how the young will respond to 
religion. It will be a long time before education 
becomes universal. The population is increasing 
by ten million a year. Most of the children will 
meet religion only through their visits to Buddhist 
temples and other national monuments. They 
make these visits in profusion. Much will depend 
on the development of Chinese Communist thought 
and the State. If China is left in peace, then the 
concentration of the régime may diminish and life 
and thought may become freer. After all, the 
Chinese have some 4,000 years of civilization behind 
them and, while this may not be affecting them 
greatly at the moment, there were a number of 
signs that it was not forgotten. Even Mao, the 
head of China, quotes Confucius from time to 
time. I would hope for the development of a 
Communist State, interfused with the best of the 
old Chinese life and teaching. This will take some 
time and is partly dependent upon the Western 
powers behaving sensibly towards China. The 
first step here should be to abolish all restrictions 
on trade with her. 

The development of religion in Russia does not 
really give the answer to the problem in China. 
Russia has been under armed attack or threat of 
attack, or thinks she has, since 1919. Moreover, 
the histories of the two nations differ greatly. I 
recall two interesting facts about our visit to 
Moscow. One was a visit to a modern art museum 
where room after room was full of mediocre Russian 
paintings of the last fifty years but two rooms had 
some lovely ikons. The party proceeded to the 
ikon room as quickly as possible, when our Russian 
guide said to us * Why do you Westerners always 
like the things we dislike? We are not interested in 
these ikons.” And indeed the rooms were empty, 
whereas the others were full of school parties, and 
at that moment three young children looked into 
the rooms and as quickly retreated. Then a foreigner 
living in Moscow told us how religion was flourishing 
in the countryside, that the peasants filled the 
churches on festival days, and that seminaries 
ior training priests were being extended and were 
all paid for, he thought, at the cost of the Govern- 
ment. When we asked why, he said that he thought 
the Communists were applying their doctrine 
‘religion is the opium of the people’. If the 
peasants are discontented, then give them religion! 
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A Catholic View of George Orwell 


by ANTONY FLEW 


This review of a recent book 
about the late George Orwell 
(right) challenges the view that 
Orwell was essentially Christian 


face to a bumper collective 

work on his philosophy Ber- 
trand Russell wrote a tribute to 
the grandmother who ‘was a 
more powerful influence on my 
general outlook than anyone 
else, although, from adolescence 
onward, | disagreed with very 
many of her opinions... On my 
twelfth birthday she gave me a 
Bible (which I still possess), and 
wrote her favourite texts on the 
fly-leaf. One of them was “Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to 
do evil”; another, * Be strong, 
and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be hou dismayed, 
for the Lord Thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
Those texts have profoundly 
influenced my life, and still 
seemed to retain some meaning 
after | ceased to believe in God ’ 
(The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, ed. P. A. Schilpp, p 5). 
The same two texts might have 
served as mottoes for George 
Orwell in his ferociously inde- 
pendent-minded lifelong defence 
of what he saw as _ justice, 
decency, and common sense. 

Christopher Hollis can offer 
two reasons for adding his A 
Study of George Orwell (Hollis & 
Carter, 1956, 212 pp, 18s) to the 
two earlier full length critical 
studies published in England, 
George Orwell by John Atkins 
(Calder, 1954, 347 pp) and 
another book with the same 
title by Laurence Brander (Long- 
mans, 1954, 212 pp). First, that, 
unlike Atkins and Brander, he 
was acquainted with Orwell and 
following his writings from the 
time that they were near con- 
temporaries at Eton. Second, 
that besides presenting Orwell's 
ideas he wants to raise, as the 
other two apparently did not, 
certain more general questions, 


the autobiographical pre- 


and in particular the question 
whether the traditional virtues 
which Orwell championed * were 
not logically a product of a 
Christian faith which Orwell 
rejected.” 

All three authors have some 
interesting things to say about 
Orwell’s ideas, and about his 
life as the practical expression 
and in part the explanation of 
these ideas. Atkins, in his 
first chapter * Decency the Found- 
ation ’, isolates this vague English 
concept decency as Orwell's fund- 
amental ideal; and he is, I think, 
right. He notices that Orwell 
had some of the defects of his 
plain ordinariness. * The common 
sense of the ordinary man is 
tangled up with al! kinds of 
naiveties, and Orwell possessed 
the one alongside an awareness 
of the second.’ 

For example, he always dis- 
misses all putative psychical phe- 
nomena quite unheard, and * one 


cannot help remarking on the 
poverty of Orwell's reasons for 
disbelief. In fact, there are no 
reasons only denials which in 
another context he would have 
called bigotry’ (p 280). 

Again, in his chapter on Animal 
Farm he has the useful idea of 
interpolating passages from books 
on the USSR into his summary 
of this fable for the benefit of 
those who do not know who 
suggested the characters of Snow- 
ball, Squealer, and Boxer. Hollis 
from his own experience as a 
contemporary of Orwell at a 
preparatory school similar to 
Orwell's Crossgates and later at 
Eton gives reasons for doubting 
whether things were really as bad 
as Orwell later came to believe 
they had been. Even Brander, 
who has considerably less to 
offer than either of the other 
two, usefully underlines the merits 
of the rather neglected Appendix 
to 1/984. *The Principles of 
Newspeak’: the language, as 
Orwell explained, * designed not 
to extend but to diminish the 
range of thought’ so that ‘a 
heretical thought... should be 
literally unthinkable, at least so 
far as thought is dependent on 
words 

Yet after reading these three 
books I want to ask whether we 
really needed three such books; 
or even one. So much space is 
spent restating Orwell's ideas 
and quoting from his books and 
comparatively so very little is 
said which Orwell had not already 
said perfectly well for himself. 
Three books have been made 
from material which might have 
been worked into not more than 
half a book of excellent and 
concentrated essays. 

One of these could have been 
by Hollis on his thesis that the 
virtues Orwell championed were 
* logically a product of a Christian 
faith which Orwell rejected *. As 
it is, this thesis is suggested 
rather than argued. But we can 
pick out three significant pas- 
sages. 

First, Orwell in his essay ‘A 
Hanging’ insists on the * un- 
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speakable wrongness’ of capital 
punishment, that it is wrong in 
itself irrespective of its conse- 
quences. Hollis comments that 
this ‘is clearly a position that is 
only tenable on the basis of a 
theology. Since man is destined 
to die anyway, nothing could 
well be less self-evident than the 
proposition that the preservation 
of life for a few more years is of 
enormous importance’ (p 40). 
Second, Hollis sees Orwell as 
asking * What sanction could one 
provide that would induce the 
bad to behave decently’ and 
realizing that * If you can believe 
that villainy, when it escapes 
punishment in this world, will 
nevertheless meet its deserts in 
the next and that virtue will be 
similarly rewarded, you have 
very satisfactorily provided a 
motive for good conduct’ (p 42), 


If Death is Final 


Third, he comments on the 
dialogues between Smith and 
O'Brien in /984; * The trouble 


is that, if the materialist premises 
which Winston Smith and O’Brien 
share are true, if death is in- 
evitable and the end of all things, 
if, whatever Winston Smith says 
or does, no one will ever hear 
of him or his protest again, then 
O'Brien is right. Smith is mad. 
There is no purpose his 
integrity’ (p 198) And _ so, 
apparently, ‘the logical con- 
clusion of /984 is that it is only 
by the appeal to God that O’Brien 
can be defeated’ (p 204). 

Now it is clear that in these 
three passages Hollis is saying 
very different things, which cer- 
tainly do not stand or fall together. 

First, it just is not inconsistent 
to hold: both that death is final, 
and that capital punishment is 


*unspeakably wrong’ in_ itself. 
Presumably Hollis is misled to 
think that it is inconsistent 
because he himself holds the 
further value  position—-which 
Orwell surely did not share—that 
nothing really matters except 
what goes on for ever. if 


you do hold this, and also hold 
that men are ephemeral, then 
indeed it is inconsistent for you 
to hold at the same time that 
anything human really matters. 
But if you don't, and Orwell 


didn’t, then it isn’t, 
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Second, we may well agree 
with Hollis, and Orwell, that 
belief in a future life offering 
rewards and punishments can 
provide motives for doing what 
will be rewarded and avoiding 
what will be punished. Indeed 
such beliefs can provide such a 
convenient supplement or coun- 
terweight to the deficiencies of 
earthly systems of reward and 
punishment that Aristotle was 
misled to think that they had 
been first introduced deliberately 
for that very purpose. 

Third, it is entirely wrong to 
infer, as Hollis does, from the 
fact that an action would have 
no consequences, and hence that 
in a sense it could serve no 
purpose, that it would be irrational 
to perform that action. If Smith 
holds integrity to be a_ thing 
good in itself, precisely what this 
means is that he holds it good in 
itself, and quite apart from any 
consequences it might or might 
not produce for him or other 
people. 

Hollis’s attack on Smith's 
position can only be decisive on 
the assumption: cither that it is 
irrational to do what you hold 
right when it is unpleasant so to 
do, unless you can hope for 
reward or fear punishment; or 
that it is irrational to hold some- 
thing good or bad in itself and 
quite apart from its conse- 
quences. Surely he would not 
wish to make either of these 
alarming assumptions: the 
former because it is to say that 
all disinterested self-sacrifice is 
irrational; the latter because to 
say that anything is good as a 
means implies that something 
else is taken as good in itself. 
So even if it is true (which 
perhaps it is, though this is 
another story) that the methods 
of Ingsoc could in fact only be 
resisted successfully by religious 
believers, Hollis has not made 
out his case that it is inconsistent 
for Orwell to uphold his values 
while rejecting al! religion, and 
Roman Catholicism in particular. 

We can go further than this. 


Hollis rightly insists that those 
Conservatives who took Animal 
Farm as a satire only on Stalinism 
‘interpreted it too narrowly and 
too 


much to suit their own 


convenience. Orwell’s whole 
record from Spanish days on- 
wards shows his impartial hatred 
of all tyrannies and of all totali- 
tarian claims’ (p 150). Surely 
the protest of that last appalling 
nightmare /984, coming from a 
man who could complain that 
the radio version of Animal Farm 
cast ‘a sop to those stinking 
Catholics’ (quoted p 150) may 
be taken as extending against the- 
ological tyrannies too and against 
totalitarian claims in religion. 

It is not merely perverse to 
think also of those who contrive 
to see as a Great Father a Being 
whom they claim keeps many of 
his creatures in eternal torment, 
when Orwell presents Smith as 
finally brain-washed into loving 
Big Brother. ‘* He gazed up at 
the enormous face. Forty years 
it had taken him to learn what 
kind of smile was hidden beneath 
the dark moustache. O cruel, 
needless, misunderstanding! O 
stubborn self-willed exile from 
the loving breast! ... But it was 
all right, everything was all right, 
the struggle was finished. He 
had won the victory over himself. 
He loved Big Brother.’ 

One incidental point, a curi- 
osity. Hollis writes: * Original 
sin is the only one of the Christian 
doctrines in which it is not possible 
for a man, if he understands it, 
to disbelieve. For it is self 
evident’ (p 163). 

It looks sadly as if Hollis has 
momentarily mistaken this strange 
appalling doctrine to be the un- 
theological truism that men are 
more inclined to do what they 
ought not than what they ought. 
But sin is a matter of offending 
God and is not to be equated 
with wrong-doing as such. So 
unless the existence of God is aself- 
evident truth, which St Thomas 
himself denied, this doctrine can 
scarcely be self-evident. Further- 
more Pope Pius XII in the En- 
cyclical Humani Generis (1950) has 
clearly explained that ‘Original sin 
is the result of a sin committed, in 
actual historical fact, by an 
individual man named Adam, 
and it is a quality native to all of 
us, only because it has been 
handed down by descent from 
him.’ All this is doctrine which 
I find little difficulty in disbelieving. 
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Waiting for Armageddon 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


FEW weeks ago the House 
Ac Lords, sitting as the coun- 


try’s supreme judicial court 
of appeal, pronounced a judg- 
ment which must take its place 
among the religious records of our 
people. 

The case appears in the law 
reports as Walsh v Lord Advocate. 
Douglas Walsh, a young Scots- 
man living in Glasgow, appealed 
against decisions by the Court of 
Session that he, although a 
* pioneer publisher ’ and ‘ congre- 
gation servant’ of ‘ the body of 
Christian people known as Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses’, was not a 
regular minister of that denomi- 
nation, and was therefore subject 
to registration under the National 
Service Act 1948, and might be 
properly called upon to submit 
himself for medical examination. 

The case was heard on July 19, 
and the law lords were unanimous 
in rejecting the appeal. (For a 
full report, see The Times for 
July 20, 1956.) What proved 
fatal to the appellant’s case was 
that all the members of the 
denomination, the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, are regarded as ministers 
of the Gospel: there is no clerical 
element and a lay element to 


which it could minister as in 
other denominations. 

A man could not be regarded 
as a minister, for the purpose of 
the Act, declared Lord Goddard, 
merely because that term was 
applied to him by fellow members 
of the sect. A pioneer publisher 
in this organization was no more 
than a colporteur of tracts and 
other of its literature, and a 
congregation servant appeared to 
be no more than an organizer or 
secretary. True (the Lord Chief 
Justice went on to say), he had 
a duty to preach, but so had also 
all the other members to anyone 
whom they can persuade to listen. 
To put the appellant on a level 
with a clerk in Holy Orders, the 
pastor of one of the great non- 
conformist congregations, or a 
Jewish Rabbi, would to his mind 
be fantastic. 

There had been several attempts 
in the courts, said his Lordship 
in conclusion, to get young men 
of this connexion exempted from 
their obligation of military service ; 
they had all failed, and he hoped 
this case would be the last. 

Since there can be no appeal 
against a judgment of the House 
of Lords, the courts are not likely 


N. H. Knorr (left) is president 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, dis- 


cussed in the article below 


to be troubled with the matter 
further. But we may be sure that 
in all the Kingdom Halls through- 
out the country there have been 
impassioned denunciations of 
British intolerance, which com- 
pares so unfavourably with the 
situation in America, where ap- 
parently the Witnesses have been 
able to persuade the authorities 
to exclude their young men from 
the operation of the military 
draft. 

Not that the Witnesses have 
any right to grumble. They 
boast of being the most * perse- 
cuted ° of all the Christian follow- 
ing, and they will take this rebuff 
as but another sure and certain 
indication that they are right and 
everybody else is wrong. They 
glory in being what they call 
‘social misfits’. They claim as 
their spiritual ancestors all the 
most nonconforming of non- 
conformists in the Christian 
centuries, although it may be 
doubted whether the Waldenses 
and the Lollards, to mention two 
of the principal links in the 
chain, would be in any hurry to 
recognize the Witnesses as their 
descendants, since not only are 
many of their ways more than 
strange but in their doctrine they 
are strikingly unorthodox. 
deed, it is somewhat surprising 
that they are allowed to be a 
Christian denomination, since 
they reject the basic Christian 
doctrines of the Deity of Christ 
in their scheme of things Jehovah 
and Jesus are sharply distinguished 
—immortality of the individual 
soul, and hell-fire as the punish- 
ment reserved for the wicked. 

For these unorthodoxies they 
are indebted not to Waldo or 
John Wycliffe, and certainly not 
to Priestley or Martineau, but to 
that Pittsburgh clothier turned 
preacher who achieved almost 
world-wide celebrity, and some 
notoriety, as Pastor Russell and 
died just forty years ago. Even 
those who are most strongly 
opposed to Russell on almost 
everything else should not refuse 
to pay tribute to him for his 
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denunciations of the doctrine of 
eternal torment for the great 
majority of mankind—the most 
horrible, the most disgusting, of 
the innumerable fancies that have 
been born of men’s diseased 
minds. But for the rest there is 
nothing in the doctrine of the 
Witnesses to commend itself to 
the religious liberal, just as there 
is nothing to justify the com- 


placency of those who believe 
that the battle for reason has 
been won That is a delusion, 


and possibly a dangerous one. 

If you are inclined to think my 
concern a little exaggerated you 
might read the latest of the books 
which have appeared on the sect 
Jehovah's Witnesses: The New 
World Society, by Marley Cole 
(Allen & Unwin, 232 pp, with 32 
pp plates, 16s). It is an American 
book, and it is written with all 
that starry-eyed enthusiasm which 
is so characteristic of some 
American writers when they really 
get going about something which 
they regard as the last word in 
truth, whether it be the Consti- 
tution or the American Way of 
Life or, as in this case, a religion 
which is distinctively and ex- 
cessively American. 

For this English edition there 


is introduction in which 
considerable space is given to 
praising the business methods of 
the Witnesses—another typically 
American touch. Thus we are 
given an almost ecstatic account 
of the way in which last year the 
Rugby football ground at Twick- 
enham was converted to the 
purposes of a Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses assembly, involving among 
many other things the serving of 
100,000 hot meals in five days 
(for lunch they had roast lamb 
chops, peas, potatoes, carrots, 
pineapple with cream, and coffee) 
and the installation of special 
hot-water systems, refrigerator, 
electric dish-washers, and public- 
address system, all done by the 


voluntary labour of men and 
women Witnesses there 
was no one there to shout 


* blackleg *!). 

When the convention was trans- 
ferred to the Continent there was 
the same story of eager and 
spontaneous efficiency. At Twick- 
enham the attendance had 


reached 41,970, but at Nuremberg 
the top attendance was 107,423. 
More than 40,000 of these slept 
under canvas, and in the tempo- 
rary tent city all the facilities of 
living were 


civilized laid on, 


Jehovah's Witnesses organize one of their many mass baptisms in public 
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including a * more than adequate 
supply of private canvas-sided 
w.c. cubicles’, housed in toilet 
tents each of which was decorated 
with a large urn of flowers. 

All very nice and proper, of 
course, but let us move on to 
the chapters in which there is 
revealed, in a way almost charm- 
ing in its artlessness, the sort of 
thing which appeals to the sort 
of people who become Jehovah's 
Witnesses. We cannot do better 
than to accompany our author 
as he is elevated to the eighth 
floor at No 124 Columbia 
Heights, in Brooklyn, New York, 
where Mr Colin Quackenbush, of 
the Society's editorial staff, is 
waiting to receive him behind 
a big flat-topped desk. Mr 
Quackenbush, it appears, has 
been making a name for himself 
with his ‘comprehensive and 
scholarly ’ attacks on Evolution, 
and now, in his ‘ mild, soft- 
spoken manner’, he proceeds to 
repeat the demolition process. 

‘This folly of Darwin's’, he 
snorts, and he dismisses with 
equal scorn every other theory. 
Geology is now, he asserts, 
throwing its weight behind the 
Bible. Archzology has revealed 
that man’s civilization as far 
back as it can be unearthed was 
of a high level. No cave men or 
‘gibbering gibbons’ are to be 
found. According to the theory 
of Evolution, man’s life span 
should now be at its longest, yet 
archeologists have discovered 
that the ancients lived longer, 
thus vindicating the Bible. Evo- 
lutionists hold that speech started 
with grunts and growls, but 
‘according to the Bible, the 
first man had perfect command 
of language. He could coin new 
words so fast that he gave all 
the birds and beasts their names 
as they passed before him. Can 
you name a tenth of them?’ 

Dazzled by these flashes of 
precious foolery, Mr Marley 
Cole goes on to seek further 
enlightenment from Mr Sullivan, 
the genial Irish-born superin- 
tendent of ministers and evange- 
lists, who explains to him about 
‘the greatest event in human 
history since Eden’ which is to 
happen in this generation, the 
dramatic conflict between the 
forces of Jehovah captained by 
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Christ the King and those of the 
‘arch-villain Satan’. Only those 
who are inside * Jehovah’s New 
World Society’ will survive 
Armageddon, and after the battle 
they will have their place in a 
rejuvenated world, in which there 
will be no more pain, sickness, 
sorrow, or death. : 

“This is the firm belief of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses,” writes Mr 
Cole, * their dynamic faith. Their 
vision ahead is a paradise of 
beauty.’ This being so, it would 


‘A Small 


HE Third Programme com- 
pleted its tenth year last 
month. To mark the occa- 

sion, we had a week of special 
broadcasts. These included new 
productions recorded abroad as 
well as in this country—among 
them, a portrait of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in four parts, by those 
who knew him. In addition, on 
the Home Service a number of 
distinguished people, led by the 
Rt Hon Walter Elliot, paid their 
tribute to the * Third ’. 

This seems to be the right 
moment for a little stocktaking, 
and in a Press hand-out earlier 
the BBC set forth the history and 
achievements of the Programme 
from its inception to the present 
day. It is an impressive record. 
The value of the Third cannot 
be denied. It is a home university 
for many who missed the other 
sort. It is—to borrow a phrase 
Sir William Haley, its putative 
father, took as the title of his 
address to the National Book 
League two years ago— A Small 
Holding on Parnassus’. That 
the holding produces tares as 
well as good wheat is inevitable 
by its very nature as a trying-out 
ground for new works not less 
than for the classics of music, 
the drama and literature. An 
equally valuable service it renders 
is as a forum for the discussion 
of the latest trends of thought. 

Here the BBC has taken its 


courage in both hands to cater 
deliberately for a minority. In 
doing so, it recognizes the value 
and indeed the necessity of culture 
to the nation. 


Numerically, few 


not be surprising if it were indeed 
true what the Witnesses assert, 
that theirs is the fastest-growing 
religion in the world today. 

In 1955, we are told, there 
were in the world at large 570,694 
Jehovah's Witnesses, compared 
with 230,532 in 1948. The 
comparable figures for the British 
Isles are given as 28,073 in 1955 
and 14,676 in 1948. The British 
Witnesses are contained in 716 
congregations and the * ministers * 
spent 3,786,711 hours in their 


ministerial activities. This figure 
loses much of its impressiveness 
when we discover that it works 
out at something less than three 
hours per week per head—a 
revelation which has its bearing 
on the claim to ministerial status, 

All the same, it is true enough, 
and more’s the pity, that * to 
hear a ring on the door-bell and 
find one of Jehovah's Witnesses 
standing on the doorstep is now 
part of the pattern of modern 
life in Britain.’ 


Holding on Parnassus’ 


by A. D. COHEN 


| ON THE AIR | 


as yet—are fitted to take full 
advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Third Programme. 
But audience research shows that 
they don’t all come from the 
same class. Perhaps the most 
hopeful fact brought out by the 
figures is that, out of a total for 
the whole country of less than a 
million, 35 per cent belong to 
the working class. 

The special interests which this 
journal represents have benefited 
indirectly from the Third, and in 
particular from the discussion of 
subjects like anthropology, science 
and psychology. Anything that 
forces people to think for them- 
selves is to be welcomed. It 
would of course be too much to 
expect the BBC to leave theology 
out altogether. According to the 
analysis of programme output in 
the latest Annual Report, ‘ Re- 
ligion ’ accounts for only 0.7 of 
the total; but some talks which 
should properly be classed as 
such appear under another head- 
ing, e.g. Philosophy. A _ recent 
example was the talk * A Society 
without a Metaphysics "--by Mr 
Alasdair Macintyre, who is a 
Lecturer in the Philosophy of 
Religion. Incidentally, these talks 
get the fullest coverage in the 
Listener. A more serious com- 
plaint, however, is that little or 
nothing is heard from the anti- 
Christian point of view. It is 


amusing to note that in the BBC 
hand-out the broadcast discussion 
some years ago between Bertrand 
Russell and Father Copleston on 
the Existence of God is described 
as ‘unforgettable’. | am sure 
listeners wouldn't mind having 
their memories refreshed from 
time to time, 

Some potential 
scared off the Third 
Suggests the third degree—by 
reason of the more esoteric 
experiments in music and poetry 
that are included among. its 
programmes. On the other hand, 
one of the purposes for which it 
was founded was to encourage 
just those experiments —a purpose 
which could be fulfilled in no 
other way. An enormous amount 
of broadcasting time—52.2 per 


listeners are 
to them it 


cent—is devoted to ‘* Serious 
Music’. Interest in music ap- 
pears to go with a decline in 
religion. Taking the figures for 


1951-52 as a sample, among the 
university-educated ‘Symphony 
Concerts’ ranked second and Re- 
ligion twelfth in order of listeners’ 
preference. Again, of all religious 
programmes, Community Hymn- 
singing (Sunday Half-hour, Home 
Service) is by far the most 
popular, with eight million listen- 
ers. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that the a,peal here is more 
social and musical than strictly 
religious? I hope I shall not be 
thought flippant if I suggest that 
in these circumstances Ro// Out 
the Barrel would perhaps serve 
as well as Onward Christian 
Soldiers. 1 pass that on to the 
social psychologist. 
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Morals Without Religion 


by B 


A. TATE 


This is the first of three prize essays on the subject of Morals 
without Religion which will be published in ‘The Humanist’ 


HE growth during this century of a move- 
ment for morals without religion has 
frightened many people, both religious and 
non-religious. There is a feeling that humanity is 
not yet ready for this code of ethics, Soviet Russia 
and Nazi Germany being quoted as examples of 
Godless tyrannies. The fact that in such cases the 
morals go overboard before the religion is either 
ignored or overlooked, and here I attempt to show 
that the former can be kept without the latter. 
Most people consider morals and _ religion 
irrevocably entwined, and many of those who do 
not see no purpose in destroying something which 
is fundamentally good; for it is probably true to 
say that the majority of people who express anti- 
religious views do not consider a belief in a revealed 
divine power to be inherently evil. However, the 
view that there is a God in heaven who sets certain 
standards by which men must live in order to gain 
redemption is wrong morally, if only for one 
reason—namely, that there is a danger people 
will keep the codes, not because they are good and 
should therefore be kept, but because they are the 
path to salvation. It can be argued very strongly 
that this is rarely, if ever, the case. Nevertheless, 
the Churches bolster this conception of sanctions 
and thus strangle at birth any chance of purely 
altruistic morals. This seems particularly true of 
popular Buddhism, where the better one is in this 
life the higher station one will have in the next. 
However, the apathy of a troubled world towards 
the Churches seems to indicate that religion is 
slowly dying and that the sanctions, once the police 
force of the moral system, are no longer effective. 
People no longer place the same faith in God to 
right wrongs and sort out troubles. Few people 
can now seriously believe that the battalions of the 
ungodly would be assailed by hosts of angels 
should the fight for good be going badly. Less and 
less of the educated people believe that God visited 
a virgin and that the Son of God was the miraculous 
result, or that the God Brahma sprang forth from 
a golden egg. Fewer people believe these things 
every generation; nevertheless all people need a 
guiding hand to help them form their moral codes 
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and most of them look towards religion. By doing 
this they also half accept the beliefs by which these 
codes are formed, and herein lies the weakness. 
For should the religion in them die completely, there 
is a danger of their moral codes collapsing. It is 
therefore inevitable that mankind must eventually 
take it upon itself to accept the responsibility of 
distinguishing between right and wrong and not 
saddle God with the decision. 


Moral Vacuum 


The education of people into a system of morals 
without religion will take time, and this is to be 
anticipated and welcomed. Morals have been based 
on religion for many hundreds of years and it 
cannot be expected that this will be altered over- 
night; nor is it desirable, for there are many such 
morals which are in fact rational and good and 
which it would be folly to discard. The principles 
of morals without religion must be instilled into 
people in proportion to the loss of religious faith. 
Too fast an instillation would meet with a resistance 
of three thousand years’ bigotry; on the other 
hand, however, too slow a process might cause a 
vacuum of amoralism to arise which would be even 
harder to fight. Therefore, as morals based on 
religions die they must be replaced by morals 
founded on humanitarianism. 

A burning ideal is not sufficient. The fight for 
freedom which took place in Russia in 1917 has 
evolved into an even more autocratic and merciless 
suppression of liberty than the one which was 
originally destroyed. It is possible to hazard a 
guess that had the revolution not taken place but 
slower and gentler methods been used, the lot of 
the people might have improved to a greater extent 
than it has now done. The ideal is not enough; 
it must go hand-in-hand with tolerance, patience, 
and an understanding of human nature. Thus 
religion must not be stabbed in the back, kicked 
while down and bludgeoned, for it will never die 
that way. It should be forced gradually to retreat 
before a better-equipped and better-led army. To 
retreat and retreat, giving up a little here and a 
little there, until it realizes that it has absorbed 
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and accepted so much reason that the tenets of 
revealed religion and dogma are impossible to hold 
and that consequently it is already dead. One has 
only to see how religion has retreated since Darwin 
to understand that this is in fact happening now. 
If the death of religion is achieved this way, it 
will enable a system of morals without religion to 
grow up gradually, happily, and healthily. 

Consequently, it must be realized that if this 
code is to be implemented, patience and caution 
will be required. There will be many obvious and 
serious setbacks, and these will only be overcome 
gradually. Caution is of the utmost importance, 
for any over-haste will result only in a secular 
religion without any morals; and this is the greatest 
danger, for if it developed, revealed religion would 
revive in direct counteraction to it and the movement 
for morals without religion would be crushed 
between the two forces. When extremes clash, it is 
difficult for a middle body to remain sufficiently 
powerful to exercise any effect. It either becomes 
absorbed into one of the protagonists or splits and 
breaks itself equally efficiently. There is no hurry; 
it is not we of this generation who should hope 
to see results, but our descendants in forty or 
fifty years’ time. 

It might well be asked who, in the absence of a 
higher authority, is to set the standards by which 
man must live. And this is indeed a problem, for 
there can hardly be a committee of ‘ethics’ enforcing 
its views on all and sundry. Nor, for obvious 
reasons, can it be left to the individual to set his 
own standards, for in any given pattern of society 
these would vary tremendously. Nature herself is 
hardly any help; heartless, capricious, and cruel, 
she offers little hope for humanitarianism. However, 
the answer lies in showing people the goal. For to 
many, morals without religion would merely be a 
standard of existence without the reason for living; 
like a one-way street without an ending. The 
religion must therefore be replaced by a vision of 
mankind—its troubles, shortcomings, and require- 
ments. And it is from this that a moral code would 
spring naturally and inevitably. Once the object 
and aim had been clearly established in the minds 
of people, the seeds of a humanitarian morality 
would have been sown. It only remains then for 


reason to exercise its powers to show the straightest 
road to the goal and te guide mankind in its aims. 
Then surely, with a benevolent end in view and 
reasonable means to achieve it, morality without 
the trappings of religion could come to fruition. 
The question of morality has been a problem for 


philosophers for many centuries. It is still virtually 
unsolved. On the one hand there is absolutism, 
which believes moral values to be absolute and 
common to all mankind—which, of course, implies 
a universal judge, or God. On the other hand 
there is relativism, which holds them to be relative 
to time and place. In different societies different 
codes prevail, and as modern societies tend to 
coalesce into larger groups it may be that in years 
to come absolutism will find its place through the 
necessity of having a code common to all mankind. 
At the moment this does not of course hold, but 
if a utilitarian view-point is taken it will make the 
eventual problem of one standard code for mankind 
considerably easier. Indeed, this view that considers 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number the 
supreme criterion of conduct might almost have 
been framed by J. S. Mill as the basis for an 
international code under which all societies are 
one. The problem of whether men would only 
obey a code of ethics based on sanctions, or whether 
they could be expected to act on altruistic reasoning, 
would not need to arise once the association of 
happiness with benevolence, and private with public 
interests, had been achieved. Furthermore, even 
if the motives in genesis were selfish, time and 
education would rectify this. The important thing 
is the general acceptance of a moral code which 
men are inclined to follow, for benevolent reasons 
or otherwise. With this acceptance already in 
existence, the foundations are laid and are merely 
waiting to be built on. 


‘Towards Humanitarianism 


Every man of sound mind has the ability to 
distinguish between that which he holds to be 
right and that which he holds to be wrong. In 
most cases this knowledge is based on the religious 
upbringing the individual has undergone, and 
consequently, if in later years this religion exercises 
little or no power over his mind, he can do that 
which he knows to be wrong with a nearly clear 
conscience. Could however a stronger, nearer, and 
more tangible humanitarianism be substituted—and 
it could be in the course of time——not only would 
the individual distinguish between right and wrong, 
hut he would refrain from wrong. Not because of 
the secular penalty, but because he did not wish to 
offend against his fellow beings. It will be many 
decades before this could be brought to pass, but 
patience, love, and unfailing effort would bring it 
about. Then and then only will there be any 
possibility of * Peace and Goodwill on Earth’, 
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PORTRAIT OF RICHARD M, NIXON 


Successor to 


Eisenhower ? 


by NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


A character study of the man who could conceivably succeed Eisenhower 


ICHARD M. NIXON of California, aged 
forty-three, has a very good chance of be- 
coming President of the United States in 
The re-election of Dwight Eisen- 
likely than But the 
enforced retirement 


the near future 


hower seems more not. 


President's death or 
next 
manner of 


early 
are equally likely. 
Vice-President Nixon, 


in his term of office 
What 


who may be destined to exercise power and influence 


man 1s 
of an unprecedented kind? It is suggestive that 
no direct answer can be given to the question. 
Mr Nixon’s public and private personalities are so 
interfused that it is impossible to speak of him as 
He is a figure, a 
* personality’ only in the sense allowed in an age 


a person in the usual terms. 
of ubiquitous, powerful, and willed publicity. He 
is the sincere young man with the television smile, 
the determined opponent of Communism, cor- 
ruption, and the assorted evils exorcized by the 
Republican Party; the conscientious public servant. 

No doubt, beneath the appearance or appearances 
presented by the Vice-President lies an ordinary 
man of ordinary passions and appetites, of definite 
psychological reality. But interesting conclusions 
may be drawn from the fact that this ordinary man 
lent himself to this extra- 


so expressive of an era 


has enthusiastically 
ordinary spiritual perversion 
and a society in which men have come to resemble 
the machines ostensibly serving them. If Mr Nixon’s 
it is clear enough that he views 
himself as a machine designed to produce success. 

Do Europeans realize how much middle-class 
energy in the United States is exhausted in the 
pursuit, capture, and ingestion of a career? Some 
recent films, Executive Suite for instance, or The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, have dealt with this 
preoccupation. But life in this case is more 
than art. Mr Nixon is the supreme 
No small part of the mixed esteem and 
contempt in which he is held by the American 
public must reflect differing attitudes to what 
William James has termed * the bitch goddess’, 


motives elude us, 


instructive 


careerist 
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success. Mr Nixon's behaviour expresses, in the 
supreme forms of exaggeration and caricature, 
typical American aspirations. He has risked all 
for success, even his good name. Up to the moment, 
at least, he appears to have won. 

Mr Nixon’s beginnings were prosaic. He had 
no special advantages of family and seemingly few of 
exceptional talent. He began his university studies 
at a small college and later read law. It is true that 
he participated in public affairs; but so do hundreds 
of thousands of Americans. No external details of 
the career of the young Californian lawyer suggest 
the national figure he was to become. His war 
service as a naval officer continues this linear and 
customary progression. It was not unlike those 
cartoon strip adventures of average persons, or the 
wireless dramas termed ‘ soap operas’ in dubious 
tribute to their sponsors: both delighting and 
infinitely reassuring to the American public. Nothing 


. tells us why Mr Nixon should not have developed 


into an active and possibly respected figure in a 
small California town, conceivably a leader in local 
politics and a minor factor in State affairs. The 
reason for his almost metaphysical leap into history 
remains obscure. 

Two possible explanations, however, merit con- 
sideration. First, Mr Nixon is a Quaker and 
Quakers are known for their single-minded devotion, 
their methodical pursuit of spiritual ends in a world 
of not quite intractable matter. Second, America 
in the immediate post-war age was prosperous and 
expanding. It suffered no obvious infirmities of 
spirit, except for the fact that it had spiritualized 
the previously material fact of a career. Given this 
background, Mr Nixon's energies could concentrate 
on his own career unimpeded by internal or external 
restraint. 

Mr Nixon's emergence as a politician showed 
him to be a propaganda technician of unmatched 
savagery and considerable skili. He has been 
termed * McCarthy in a white collar’, presumably 
in tribute to a preference for half-truth, or truth 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


torn out of context, innuendo, and insinuation to 
outright falsification. The campaigns of 1946 and 
1950 reveal very little of any such preference. It 
seems more accurate to refer to Mr Nixon, on the 
basis of his 1946 performance, as a McCarthyite 
before McCarthy. It was he and not the Wisconsin 
Senator—to be sure, both in a recent American 
tradition—who first denounced opponents to his 
left as Communists, crypto-Communists, or as 
supported by Communists. Congressman Voorhis, 
whom Mr Nixon defeated in 1946, was the object 
of a particularly intense campaign of this sort 
despite the fact that the California Communist 
Party had denied him any support whatsoever. 
During this campaign, voters in the constituency 
received telephone calls of this sort: * This is a 
friend of yours but I can’t tell you my name. I 
just want you to know that Jerry Voorhis is a 
Communist.’ No record of Mr Nixon's repudiation 
of these tactics exists. Mr Nixon and his staff 
repeated these tactics in his 1950 campaign for the 


Senate against 
Douglas. 


Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
The 1950 contest saw Mr Nixon with a 
concern that has a certain poignancy in the present 
election: Mrs Douglas had been ill, and her 
Opponent was at pains to express his solicitude for 
her health on every occasion. 


Contacts and Influence 

Mr Nixon’s campaigns for Congress, Senate, and 
the Vice-Presidency were managed by another 
California lawyer, Murray Chotiner. Chotiner is a 
new type of American political manager. Devoid of 
any ideology, independent of the old-fashioned 
*“machine’ with its strength in definite voting 
groups, the new managers are at home in the semi- 
public world of * contacts’ and influence. They 
are expert at manipulating public. opinion, at 
creating—-or obscuring——issues by employing the 
tactics of the advertising agency. Their contempt 
for authentic political argument may be inferred 
from Chotiner’s advice to Republican Party agents 
in 1954: ‘An attack is always a smear when it is 


directed to our own candidates... you don't 
answer anything until you are convinced that the 
opposition... has completely saturated the field on 


the subject. When you do answer it, do so with an 
attack of your own against the opposition for 
having launched it in the first place.’ 

Chotiner remained Mr Nixon's chief of political 
staff until the spring of this year, when a Senate 
hearing suggested that he was not unconnected 
with certain irregularities in the procurement of 
military contacts. It is worth remarking that 
Senator McCarthy, throughout the hearing, proved 
most helpful to Chotiner. (It is also worth assuming 
that the Senate Democrats did not move against 
Chotiner without discreet support from 
Republican colleagues anxious to injure Mr Nixon.) 

Mr Nixon’s Congressional record between 1946 
and 1952 is that of any right-wing Republican. 
But he seems to have voted in a consistently right- 
wing fashion without identifying himself in the 
public mind as a particularly convinced extreme 
conservative. It is characteristic of Mr Nixon that 
he has taken no ideological or political position 
that he could not, if necessary, reverse. Two events 
in his Congressional career require special mention. 
The first was his sponsorship, along with Senator 
Mundt, of a bill on subversive activities described 
by the New York Times as capable of being * used 
to impose restraints on freedom such as_ the 
American people have not known in 150 years’, 
The second was the leading role he played in the 


some 
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initial investigation of Alger Hiss. It is, however, 
not at all certain that Mr Nixon is a fanatical anti- 
Rather, he employs anti-Communism 
as a political weapon. At one point in the Hiss 
hearings, for instance, he was ready to cancel the 
investigation for fear of involvement in a fiasco. 
Mr Nixon owes his the Vice- 
Presidency in 1952 to the very plasticity of his 
political profile. General Eisenhower's managers, 
Liberal Republicans, needed a candidate who would 
be acceptable to the much more conservative 
majority group within the party. Mr Nixon had 
friends in both camps; had he not tried to divert 
the California delegation to the General from its 
pledged support for Governor Warren? Was he 


Communist, 


nomination to 


not—in spite of this—* regular " on domestic issues ? 


General Eisenhower's recollections of the choice of 
Mr Nixon merit citation: 


lhe first thing | knew about any Presidential nominee 
having any great influence on the Vice-Presidential 
selections was, | think, about the moment I was nomi- 
nated. And I wrote down—as | said | would not do it—I 
didn’t know enough about the things that had been 
going on in the United States. I had been gone for 
two years. And so | wrote down the names of five, or 
maybe it was six, men, younger men, that | admired, 
that seemed to me to have made a name for themselves. 
And I said, ‘ Any one of these will be acceptable to me’, 
and he was on the list 


Mr Nixon proceeded to carry into the national 
campaign the had developed in 
California. But he met an unexpected obstacle in 


techniques he 


the disclosure that as a Senator he had accepted 
dollars from 
California businessmen, ostensibly to aid him ‘ as a 
Socialism’ in this 
curious vocabulary means the economic policies of 
the Democratic Party, are rather to the 
right of those of Sir Hartley Shawcross.) A national 
developed; a many leader 
Republicans 

General 
candidate 
* You 


investigating 


subsidies of some thousands of 


salesman against socialism ’ 
which 


good 

the 
withdrawal. 
The 
responded by telling a campaign audience: 
folks know the that I did 
Communists in the United States. After I received 


controversy 
writers who were supporting 
called for Mr Nixon's 
Eisenhower 


seemed to hesitate. 


work 
the nomination for the Vice-Presidency | want you 


folks to know 
the first time 


and I'm going to reveal it today for 
| was warned that if I continued to 
attack the Communists and crooks in the Govern- 
ment that they would continue to smear me.’ 

Mr Nixon's penultimate self-defence occurred in 
a special television broadcast to the nation. He 
did not deny accepting the money, but he spent 
his time talking about the Republican ‘ crusade ’ 


against Communism and corruption, the blessings 
of America, and his family. During the talk he 
described his wife as Irish and as born on St 
Patrick’s day—both allegations, useful politically, 
are factually incorrect. Mr Nixon’s performance 
as the righteous young politician was thought by 
sophisticates, in the language of the entertainment 
industry, somewhat ‘hammy’. But it impressed 
millions, and General Eisenhower allowed him to 
remain in the campaign. 


Sympathy with McCarthy 
Much has been made in the American Press—a 
Press pronouncedly Republican in sympathy—of 


President Eisenhower's entrustment of special 
responsibilities to his Vice-President. But it is 
difficult to find concrete evidence for this. Consti- 


tutionally, the Vice-President serves as Presiding 
Officer’ of the Senate, and he may carry out 
Presidential functions only after succeeding to 
Presidential office by virtue of the death or incapacity 
of the previous incumbent. (He may not repre- 
sent the President while the latter is playing golf.) 

Modern American Presidents do delegate enor- 
mous responsibilities to cabinet officers and to mem- 
bers of their personal staffs. But the present White 
House staff, if White House correspondents are 
to be believed, does not look upon Mr Nixon 
with particular favour. In fact, Mr Nixon’s most 
important function in the first two years of the 
present administration was to serve as a liaison 
officer between the Senate and the White House. 
In particular, he made strenuous efforts to effect 
a compromise between President Eisenhower and 
Senator McCarthy. His own sympathies for the 
Senator were pronounced, whatever his motives. 
He expressed the view that the Republican defeat 
in the 1954 elections was due to the disappointment 
of pro-McCarthy voters at the administration’s 
treatment of the Senator. And when the Senate, 
after the elections, brought itself to censure the 
Senator, Mr Nixon induced it to drop the word 
‘censure’ from the appropriate resolution. 

As Vice-President, Mr Nixon has made a number 
of spectacular sorties into the field of foreign affairs. 
At the height of the Indo-China crisis he proposed 
sending American troops to that country. He is 
widely held to be a member of the Knowland- 
Radford group, which has favoured a rather strenu- 
ous policy with respect to the Soviet Union and 
China. On the Indo-China issue, however, he 
might well have been testing public opinion for the 
White House. The reaction was unfavourable, and 
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some months later Mr Nixon—in the midst of the 
1954 elections—was at pains to inform the electorate 
that the Administration had saved the peace. In 
1956 he chose Manilla and then Karachi as plat- 
forms from which to engage in an intense controversy 
over neutralism with Mr Nehru. 

Mr Nixon as Vice-President, however, was most 
spectacular during the 1954 elections. President 
Eisenhower maintained his customary easy, paternal, 
and somewhat detached tone. Mr Nixon threw 
himself at the Democrats with fury: ‘ Ninety-six 
per cent of the 6,926 Communists, fellow travellers, 
sex perverts, people with criminal records, dope 
addicts, drunks, and other security risks removed 
under the Eisenhower security programme were 
hired by the Truman administration. What are 
they trying to cover?’ Two Senate Committees 
(under Democratic chairmen, of course) subse- 
quently won from public officials the admission 
that ninety per cent of the discharged were released 
under ordinary civil service procedures and not 
under the security programme. The Civil Service 
Commission Chairman said that forty-one per cent 
of the discharged had been hired by the Republican 
administration itself, and he could not name a 
single Communist exposed by the programme. 


Party Reluctance 
President Eisenhower's coronary attack in 1955 
lent a certain immediacy to the issue of Mr Nixon’s 
integrity. As the President recovered, and announced 
his intention of campaigning again, certain elements 
in the Republican Party showed a marked reluctance 
to see Mr Nixon, again a heart-beat removed from 
the Presidency. They appeared to have the 
President’s ear; his benevolent remarks on the 
Vice-President did not include an invitation to him 
to stand again at his side. Finally, the President 
asked Mr Nixon to consider what he wished to do. 
Before Chotiner’s Senate hearing, Mr Nixon rushed 
to the White House and—with some disregard for 
the customary courtesies—-himself announced that 
he had informed the President of his willingness to 
run. : 
There the matter rested, until the President’s 
’ second illness revived a good many doubts about 
Mr Nixon. Mr Stassen’s attempt to displace him 


proved abortive; the Republican Convention gave 
the Vice-President a unanimous nomination—despite 
a Nebraska delegate’s momentary interpolation of 
the name of a fictional ‘ Joe Smith’. It is apparently 
the belief of the right-wing Republican Party leaders 
that Mr Nixon is a man they can work with. Should 


Mr Nixon come to power, they may find themselves 
disappointed. Mr Nixon has exhibited a consider- 
able gift for abandoning his backers at every critical 
moment in his career. He appears to operate with 
the interests of Mr Nixon, and Mr Nixon only, in 
mind. It is, then, conceivable that if he were to 
become President he might ally himself with the 
eastern Republicans—-who may be designated with 
equal accuracy the ‘liberal’ Republicans or the 
Wall Street group—rather than with what has been 
called the Neanderthal wing of the party. The 
millions of independent voters who backed Eisen- 
hower precisely because he seemed likely to lead 
the Republicans away from political primitivism 
are prizes a Nixon will not readily forgo. And 
Mr Nixon should have no inhibitions in altering 
his political views to suit electoral necessity. 

As this is being written, the 1956 campaign has 
scarcely begun. Mr Nixon is displaying a good deal 
of circumspection. He has been careful to praise 
the opposition candidates, to avoid the denunciations 
with which he was so free but two years ago. 
Perhaps the heat of the campaign will alter these 
lofty tones; Mr Nixon may yet regain his former 


stridency. But a number of reliable Washington 
correspondents—no particular friends of the Vice- 
President—assure us that something else is at work. 


They tell us that his is indeed a *‘ new Nixon’, a 
serious and determined young man anxious to 
overcome by deeds his reputation as a politician 
rather than a_ statesman. Modern American 
political history does point to a number of such 
genuine transformations—not least that of Harry 
Truman. 

In this connection, however, it may be well to 
recall that 1956 is also the year in which American 
advertising has developed the * soft sell’. The 
‘soft sell’ eschews blatancy and exaggeration for 
refined understatement. Restful colours have 
replaced hot ones in advertising illustration, and 
the copywriter speaks to the public not as a circus 
pitchman to a sucker but as one gentleman of 
culture to another. These changes are due, not 
alone to American advertising’s exhaustion of the 
possibilities of loud and insistent moral aggression, 
but to the new aspirations of the American public. 
In effect, nouveau riche, it is seeking the legitimation 
of manners for the wealth of the parvenu. Mr 
Nixon’s use of the ‘soft sell’ in politics may 
simply reflect his preternatural sensitivity to the 
political weather. The pose of integrity, however, 
is something other than the thing itself. The 
* soft sell’ is nonetheless a sell. 
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New Light 
on the 
Scrolls 


HOWELL SMITH 


the Dead 
Sea scrolls (such as the copper 
right) sheds 


Christian origins 


HE recovery of a large 
number of fragments of 
manuscripts, mostly in He- 


brew, from caves near the north- 
west coast of the Dead Sea and 
from the site of Khirbet Qumran, 
an ancient Jewish monastery in 
the neighbourhood of the caves, 
has given rise to widespread and 
sometimes heated controversy. 
The exploration of the caves 
started in 1947. The literature 
about the “vad Sea Scrolls, as 
they are named in_ popular 
parlance, is enormous. Professor 
Millar Burrows, in his recent 
erudite work on the subject (The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Secker & 
Warburg, 30s), gives a_ bibli- 
ography extending to seventeen 
pages 

rhe fragments include portions, 
sometimes large portions, of 
nearly every book in the Old 
Testament. The largest is an 
almost complete scroll of the 
book of Isaiah, which is held to 
date about 100 sc—the oldest 
manuscript of any part of the 
Old Testament that has come to 
light. There is a second Isaiah 
scroll of about the same age. 
The text of both scrolls is 
substantially that of the tra- 
ditional Massoretic text. The 
principal non-Biblical manu- 
scripts are a commentary on the 
Book of Habakkuk, * The War 
of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness’, a * Manual 
of Discipline’ (so the experts 
name it), and a number of 
Thanksgiving Psalms. 

As long ago as 1910 a manu- 


The discovery of 


ones pik tured 


light on 
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script (partly in two forms), the 
so-called * Damascus Document ’, 
was discovered in the genizah 
(store-room) of a synagogue in 
Old Cairo; the dates given by 
experts are the tenth and twelfth 
centuries AD. The original work is 
thought to go back to the period 
of the Qumran scrolls. 

Besides the Qumran caves 
others, a little further south, at 
Murabba’at have been explored. 
The most sensational find in one 
of these caves is an autographed 
letter of Bar Cochebah, — the 
leader of the last Jewish revolt 
(second century AD), whose name 
is here given as Bar Cosebah. 

Most experts follow Professor 
Dupont-Sommer in holding that 
none of the Qumran manuscripts 
are later than the first century of 
our era. Pieces of the linen in 
which the scrolls were wrapped 
have been submitted to a delicate 
test, known as the carbon 14 
process, which measures the rate 
of radioactivity in an object. 
This experiment confirms, with a 
small margin of error, the dating 
arrived at on other grounds. 

The opinion of Professor G. R. 
Driver that the scrolls may have 
been written in early medieval 
times—-Zeitlin and Weis give 
much later dates- seems definitely 
disproved. 

The sect that produced this 
large collection of religious and 
ethical documents was that of the 
* Covenanters’ or *‘ New Cove- 
nanters ', and was almost certainly 
identical with the ‘Sons of 
Zadok’ which the Damascus 


Document brings to our notice. 
Their headquarters was in the 
region of the Dead Sea which, 
according to the Jewish historian 
Josephus, was that of the Essenes. 
If the Covenanters were not 
Essenes, then Josephus is sur- 
prisingly silent about them. 

The tenets and practices of the 
Covenanters were not wholly 
those of the Essenes as reported 
by Josephus and Philo of Alex- 
andria. How then can we 
identify the one sect with the 
other? Professor Millar Burrows 
discusses the question at some 
length and comes to the con- 
clusion that the Essenes were a 
widely spread body—many lived 
far from the Dead Sea and in 
cities—with variations of creed 
and ritual observance. If we 
allow for these variations, the 
Covenanters may be reckoned 
Essenes. Other experts, 
including Professor Dupont- 
Sommer, accept this identification. 

Coins of late Hasmonean 
kings, John Hyrcanus and Alex- 
ander Jannzus, have been found 
on the site of the Qumran 
monastery, which Father de Vaux 
believes was built under the 
former of these two rulers (136- 
106 Bc). But it appears that 
Khirbet Qumran was damaged 
by an earthquake, probably in 
the year 31 Rc, and was then 
vacated last year of 
Herod the Great (4 Bc). The 
final destruction of the monastery 
took place in Ab 67 or 68, when 
the Jews were engaged in their 
war with the Romans, ' which 
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ended with the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus (Ap 70). Shortly 
after the Covenanters had left 
Roman soldiers encamped on 
the spot, as coins and other 
objects found have proved. The 
fleeing monks deposited their 
scrolls in the neighbouring caves, 
though some of these scrolls may 
have been stored there at an 
earlier date. The huge jars that 
contained most of the manuscripts 
are of Roman manufacture, and 
the *Kittim’ repeatedly men- 
tioned in the commentary on the 
Book of Habakkuk are almost 
certainly the Romans. 


Teacher of Righteousness 


There are a few dissentients 
from the general opinion as to 


the historical setting of the 
Qumran scrolls. Dr J. L. Teicher 
identifies the Covenanters with 


the early Judwo-Christians of 
Palestine, known as the ‘Ebiomim’, 
and * the teacher of righteousness ’ 
with Jesus. 

Dr Teicher seems to stand 
alone in equating Jesus with * the 
teacher of righteousness’. Who 
and what this teacher was has 
become a matter of considerable 


debate. In the Damascus Docu- 
ment he is also called ‘the 
unique teacher ’. The com- 


mentator on the Book of Habak- 
kuk calls him a ‘priest into 
whose heart God put wisdom to 
explain the words of his servants 
the prophets’. Opposed to him 
was ‘a_ wicked priest’, who 
persecuted * the teacher of righte- 
ousness * and those who followed 
him. For this persecution the 
commentator threatens the ven- 
geance of God. 

Did the wicked priest put the 
teacher to death? A mutilated 
section of the commentary ap- 
pears to say so. According to 
Professor Dupont-Sommer’s tran- 
slation the wicked priest, also 
known as * the man of untruth’, 
* swallowed up’ the teacher, and 
dared to strip him of his clothing 
as a preliminary to execution. 

* Horrors > were committed on 
him and * vengeance in his body 
of flesh *. On the Day of Atone- 
ment the teacher ‘ appeared in 
splendour to swallow them up’. 
But Professor Millar Burrows 


translates the sentence about the 


‘horrors’ as ‘horrors of some 
disease’. In his view it is the 
wicked priest, not the teacher, 
who experienced * vengeance in 
his body of flesh ’—disease, not 
judicially inflicted torture. The 
stripping becomes banishing. But 
here the teacher is the subject. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer sees 
in the appearance on the Day of 
Atonement a supernatural mani- 
festation of the murdered teacher. 
Professor Millar Burrows regards 
the wicked priest as the one who 
appeared. Professor Dupont- 
Sommer notes that the Hebrew 
word used is /ophia, which, 
originally meaning ‘to be re- 
splendent’, is employed several 
times in the Old Testament to 
describe the appearances of 
Yahweh. 

The wicked priest could not 
have made a _ resplendent ap- 
parition. But surely the teacher 
could. It is important to re- 
member, as Professor Dupont- 
Sommer reminds us, that it was 
on the Day of Atonement (in the 
year 63 Bc) that Pompey the 
Great took Jerusalem. Such a 
date might well be chosen for the 
teacher's parousia for the pur- 
pose of declaring the vengeance 
of God. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer, in 
his book on The Jewish Sect of 
Qumran and the Exssenes, gives 
impressive, though not conclusive, 
reasons for identifying * the teach- 
er of righteousness’ with the 


“new priest’ celebrated in The 
Testament of Levi (chap. xviii). 
The Testament of Levi is part 
of a work entitled The Testament 
of the Patriarchs, a Jewish pre- 
Christian document which Dr 
Charles has praised as so Christian 
in its ethic. The * new priest’ 
follows a series of seven priests, 
with which chapter xvii of The 
Testament of Levi is concerned. 
Striking Parallels 

These priests are clearly the 
members of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, who were priests as well 
as kings. The last would be 
Aristobulus Il, who, according 
to Professor Dupont-Sommer, 
was the wicked priest who 
‘swallowed up the teacher of 
righteousness ’. If Professor 
Dupont-Sommer correctly 
equated the teacher with the 
*new priest’ of The Testament 
of Levi, then the teacher was 
looked on as the Messiah, for 
clearly the * new priest’ was so. 

One may draw attention here 
to the rebuke given by the 
commentator on the Book of 
Habakkuk to a ‘house of 
Absalom ’, which failed to stand 
by the teacher when he was 
persecuted. Mr Edmunc Wilson, 
in his work Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea, notes that Aristobulus Il 
had an uncle named Absalom. 


But, of course, the name Absalom 
may be used symbolically. 
The parallels between the career 


*Scroliery’ of the Palestine Archzological Museum, Jerusalem 
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of Jesus and that of * the teacher 
of righteousness’ are very strik- 
ing if we follow Prof Dupont- 
Sommer’s interpretation of the 
commentary on the Book of 
Habakkuk and other relevant 
documents—somewhat less so if 
we follow the interpretations of 
other experts. 

But, in any case, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls seem to have thrown 
much light on the historical and 
literary backgrounds of Christian 
origins. From the Manual of 
Discipline we learn of a sacra- 
mental meal, ‘ the sacred food of 
the masters’. ‘And when they 
shall set the table to eat, or the 
wine to drink, the priest shall 
stretch out his hand first to 
pronounce a blessing with the 
first portion of the bread and 
wine.’ Transgressors are for- 
bidden to ‘enter the water in 
order to touch the food of the 
holy men’. This seems to point 
to baptism being the closely 
connected preliminary of the 
bread-and-wine sacrament. 

Professor Allegro, whose ex- 
cellent little book in the Pelican 
series (The Dead Sea _ Scrolls, 
3s 6d) is more suitable perhaps 
than Professor Burrows's more 
technical treatise for the general 
reader—these two experts are not 
always in agreement in_ their 
interpretations——-draws attention 
to a text in the First Epistle of 
Peter where Christ is called 
‘a chief cornerstone, elect, 
precious’ (1 Peter, ti, 6) and the 
description of the Qumran com- 
munity as ‘the tried wall, the 
precious cornerstone 


Like the early Christians, the 
Covenanters were the children of 
Light and elect of God. The 
Christian bishop has his counter- 
part in the Qumran * Overseer °. 
The Covenanters had a demo- 
cratic constitution; its chief 
authority was a council of twelve 
men and three priests. One recalls 
the twelve Apostles and the three 
* pillars’ of the early Church of 
Jerusalem. Professor Allegro 
says that ‘it seems very likely 
that the Jewish-Christian Church 
won its first adherents from the 
Essenes, and this, again, would 
account for its possession of so 
much Qumran thought and, per- 
haps, literature.’ 
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Rapid Reviews 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN, by Carl 
Seelig, trans. by Mervyn Savill 
(Staples Press, 16s). Though this 
‘documentary biography’ will 
not, and does not try to, explain 
Einstein’s theories to the layman, 
it does most clearly reveal the 
methods of thought by which he 
reached them. As a picture of 
Einstein’s mind at work, it is 
often vivid and absorbing. 

Perhaps his key-gift was that 
abnormal! power of concentration 
which is basic to most forms of 
genius. It was stimulated by 
what he called ‘ the sacred curi- 
osity of inquiry’ and by a 
daring originality which made 
him doubtful instinctively of 
accepted ‘facts’. He distrusted 
mathematics and never failed to 
check the validity of what they 
seemed to prove. *‘ Human logic 
does not always conform to 
physical truth’, he pointed out. 
Einstein’s personality is well sug- 
gested, too, though this was, to 
some extent, but a shadow of his 
mind. Kindly, gentle, affectionate, 
he remained above the human 
battle without being indifferent 
to it. A lifelong pacifist and anti- 
politician, he even disliked chess 
on account of its ‘ struggle for 
power and competitive spirit ’. 

Though Einstein had some 
sympathy with the Quakers, he 
regarded all Churches and faiths 
as being merely of psychological 
and historical interest. A ‘ deep 
intuitive conviction of the exist- 
ence of a higher power of thought 
which manifests itself in the 
inscrutable universe represents 
the content of my definition of 
God’, he said. He did not 
believe in a personal God, con- 
cerned with mankind: ‘ Morality 
is a very important thing for us 
but not for God. 

Approved by Einstein before 
his death, the book is a compil- 
ation of well-checked facts from 
many sources. It is marred by an 
almost complete lack of chrono- 
logical plan and by over-documen- 


tation of details of little interest 
for the general reader. There 
are, too, incidental references to 
unintelligible problems of physics 
which should have been either 
explained or omitted. These 
faults do not seriously weaken 
the value of the work as a study 
piecemeal but authoritative—of 
a colossus. 


A PRINCE OF MANTUA, by 
Maria Bellonci (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 25s), is the story of 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, who was 
portrayed in Verdi's Rigoletto 
and has become the type of 
romantic splendour in the late 
Italian Renaissance. Much is 
made of initial warping through 
the hostility of his hunchbacked 
father. The failure of his first 
marriage, the amorous test conse- 
quently imposed before the second, 
with an all-Italy accompaniment 
of bawdy tittle-tattlke—this was 
not a helpful start for public 
life. 

That he achieved Renaissance 
magnificence, complete with a 
crusade against the Turks, was 
something, and that his personal 
charm invoked the constant affec- 
tion of many mistresses. But any 
individuality of his life seems 
almost lost the theatrical 
whirligig of the times: brocade 
trailing through spacious villas, 
exorcism from holy friars, al- 
chemy galore and petty princes 
proliferating their loves, crimes 
and wars. The author seems to 
be pandering somewhat to that 
lush period-public which likes to 
hot up the Tatler gossip column 
and extend it backwards in time. 
Par Lagerkvist’s The Dwarf could 
be recommended as an astringent 
corrective. 


THE CALIPH OF FONT- 
HILL, by H. A. N. Brockman 
(Werner Laurie, 21s). In _ this 
conformist age it makes a change 
to read about one of the major 
eccentrics. With six thousand 
acres and an income of a hundred 
thousand, he was able to put his 
expansive spirit into practice. 


Elizabeth at Kenilworth was 
hardly entertained more royally 
than were Nelson and the Hamil- 
tons when they visited Fonthill. 
And at one festivity for the 
tenants ‘seven hundred people 
ate themselves three parts dead ’. 

Beckford was also a consider- 
able connoisseur of the arts and 
a vigorous practitioner in them. 
The History of the Caliph Vathek, 
a flamboyant novel in the Otranto 
genre, has its secure niche in the 
museum of our books. His 
stormy collaboration with James 
Wyatt reached up, according to 
Professor Pevsner’s foreword, into 
a new dimension of Gothicism. 
Mr Brockman is an architect 
himself and tells the story very 
well from this professional angle. 
But he does not conceal the 
personal story: the periods of 
spoiling and ostracism, the char- 
acter with a welter of faults but 
with such urge to live, even over 
eighty, that ‘those who knew 
him well were captivated by his 
courage and pride’. 


POETRY 


AN AMERICAN TAKES A 
WALK, and Other Poems, by 
Reed Whittemore (Minnesota 
University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 22s). This is the author’s 
second volume, the first being 
represented here by fifteen pieces 
out of the total of fifty-eight. He 
has acquired a considerable repu- 
tation in America for his witty- 
seriousness and capacity for rang- 
ing wickedly about. Often the 
poetic thirties seem to be living 
again, with their politics, racy 
reportage, and exuberant spirits. 
That fine dialogue, ‘A Closet 
Drama’, conjures up the earlier 
Macniece. The title-piece poem 
is superbly moving. Elsewhere 
we almost seem with Bentley and 
Belloc, as in the cautionary tale 
about Tennyson who took a big 
bite of the Isle of Wight. 


At Darwin's birth Goethe and 
Hegel, 

Coleridge, Wordsworth and, for 
the rhyme, Schlegel 

Were brightening Europe with 
synthesis, mystery, 

Love, and immaterial history. 


What a jeu d’esprit for these still 
serious fifties! And the same 
mirth bubbles behind ‘ Variations 
on Being Thirty’, where the 
dishes pile up in the sink, the 
beard grows, and there is no 
rhyme. 

The laugh is effectively against 
all professional bemoaners of 
decadence, and one feels glad 
that this American walker has 
been allowed to extend his 
jaunt among the English reading 
public. 


POEMS FROM THE NORTH, 
by Kathleen Nott (The Hand and 
Flower Press, 7s 6d). One is 
interested to hear that a critic of 
such bold independence has also 
achieved her second collection of 
verse. Curiosity is further 
whetted by knowing that the 
first volume caused Jean-Paul 
Sartre to hail ‘ihe only English 
existentialist But can such 
provenance produce more than 
wit-writing? impatient 
readers will say No, but they 
will be wrong. These, or most 
of them, are poems all right, 
sharing something of the al- 
ready acknowledged period tone 
of Edwin Muir and Kathleen 
Raine. 

The landscape of Sweden, with 
its * black firs jetting from black 
granite’, often provides a suit- 
able milieu for her humanity, 
which takes so uncertain and 
humble .a place in the natural 
world. 

This beating of my heart is out 

of date, 

I am not sure this beating is my 

blood, 

taller than I and older than the 

Flood, 
whereto my listening Love creeps 
small and late. 
That simply rhymed stanza is 
not typical of the poet's form 
but it can attest a heart which 
does really beat to the rhythmic 
variety of many thoughtful poems. 


FICTION 


THE SHORN SHADOW, by 
Peter de Polnay (W. H. Allen, 
12s 6d). Miguelito, colossally 
famous as a matador, decides to 


abandon his career, having been 
influenced by the English dislike 
of  bull-fighting. The naive 
Andalusian comes to live with us, 
and his relationship with the 
strange race is purveyed in a 
most amusing flavour. He says 
that he is a refugee from the bulls 
and from himself. Eventually the 
ring’s lure is too strong for him 
and he finds himself back in that 
Spanish environment which the 
author knows so intimately, Mr 
De Polnay maintains a spanking 
pace and is as vivacious as usual 
with his assortment of characters. 
The publishers are probably right 
in opining that this novel will 
please his many admirers and 
gain him many new ones. 


HISTORY 


THE GROWTH OF RES- 
PONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, by 
A. H. Dodd (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 23s). Professor 
Dodd has developed this book 
from twelve years of lecturing at 
Bangor, and it is in that sinewy 
style which Montaigne admired, 
*Such upon the paper as it is in 
the mouth’. After sketching the 
Tudor heritage, the main study 
starts with James I and continues 
through ‘the breaking down and 
building up sequences of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. A final chapter deals with 
Reform in a Rush, 1811-41, and 
an epilogue links with Crichel 
Down and the still existing need 
for eternal vigilance. It is perhaps 
the first continuous study of this 
nature, giving a lively sense of 
the human situation as it unfolds 
decade after decade, with more 
emphasis on quirks of character 
and twists of fortune than on 
abstract principle. His quotation 
of informal remarks by the great 
is particularly happy. The book 
does, however, seem to lack a 
little in social and economic 
perspective. We become well 
aware of two good clubs in 
London, the milieu of Whitehall, 
Buckingham Palace and West- 
minster, but mass upheaval from 
far around and below fades into 
oblivion. Chartism is not in the 
index. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Capital Punishment 


Sirn,—Mr Gregor has completely and after the abolition of the 
misunderstood the rational case death penalty for them—statistics 
for the abolition of the death | for crimes other than murder in 
penalty for murder. Let me try this country and statistics for 
to put it briefly. The death murder in other countries. The 
penalty is objectionable for the evidence from other countries 
following reasons: (1) It is shows also that the maintenance 
irrevocable, hence no recompense of murderers alive is not an in- 
can be made to the innocent superable problem and this evi- 
victim of a mistake; (2) The dencé is reinforced by evidence 
knowledge of this throws a_ from this country, where we do 
horrible burden on those who _ retain alive some extremely dan- 
have to decide whether it shall  gerous criminal lunatics without 
be inflicted—trial judges and undue difficulty. 
juries, appeal judges, and the At this point the retentionist 
Home Secretary and his advisers; usually says that this evidence is 
(3) Taking life of any kind is not enough. I do not see, how- 
repugnant to most people, a_ ever, how any more evidence can 
fortiori the calculated taking of a be obtained without actually 
human life. Hence carrying out abolishing the death penalty for 
the sentence throws a horrible murder in this country. 
burden on the prison officials In conclusion, may [| dispose 
who are responsible-—-governor, of one particular misconception 
warders, chaplain, doctor, and in Mr Gregor’s letter—-a mis- 
hangman; (4) A combined result conception he shares with most 
of the foregoing facts is that retentionists. reasonable 
many people take a morbid person denies that the death 
interest both in the act of exe- penalty is a deterrent and a very 
cution and the crime for which strong one. What abolitionists 
it is the punishment. do deny is that it is a unique 
Apart from those, like the deterrent. So far as we can judge 
Lord Chancellor, who deny that from the evidence which is 
mistakes are ever made, most available, long imprisonment is 
retentionists do not deny that an equally strong deterrent, and 
these are valid and weighty one to which there are not such 
grounds for abolition. They grave objections as there are to 
only argue that there are stronger the death penalty.—Davip Yeo- 
grounds for retention which must MAN, London. 
override them These are: (1) 
There is no other penalty which An International Language 
would be such an effective de- Sir,—The late G. B. Shaw's 
terrent, hence abolition would proposal to introduce phonetic 
result in) more people being _ spelling into the English language 
murdered; (2) The maintenance deserves more attention that it 
of murderers alive without danger has received in influential quarters. 
to the community would be an There is reason to believe that 
insuperable problem his idea was that English, simpli- 
To these arguments the aboli- fied by phonetic spelling, might 
tionist replies that there is no become an international language. 
evidence to support either of (See Mr J. S. Reynolds's letter 
them. On the contrary, there is published in the September issue 
much evidence that the abolition of Literary Guide.) 
of the death penalty for a crime It would be interesting to know 
has no effect on the incidence of if Shaw had studied Esperanto, 
that crime, This evidence consists which its inventor, Zamenhov, 
of the statistics of crimes before a Polish oculist, designed for the 


same purpose. The Esperanto 
movement well-advertised 
after the first Universal! Congress 
of Esperantists in 1905: I heard 
about it even in India. Zamen- 
hov’s idea was that quarrels 
between European nations would 
be more easily settled without 
war if all European leaders 
could understand each other 
through the medium of a common 
language. 

Unfortunately many of the 
more influential supporters of 
the Esperantist movement began 
to suspect that Zamenhov was a 
freethinker. He was so in the 
sense that he was unable to 
subscribe to any dogmatic creed. 
But, in a letter to a friend in 
1913, he wrote: ‘* Freethought 
must not be identified with 
atheism.” He realized that 
religious differences were quite as 
potent as linguistic differences in 
promoting conflicts. For this 
reason he tried to formulate a 
neutral religion, based on the 
teaching of many inspired pro- 
phets: ‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do to 
you. But the idea of a neutral 
religion was anathema to most 
Europeans, brought up as Roman 
Catholics, C of E, Lutherans, 
Jews, etc. 

Like many other truly great 
men, Zamenhov failed to achieve 
his purpose. The outbreak of 
war :n 1914 dashed all his hopes. 
He died—no doubt of a broken 
heart—in 1917, at the early age 
of fifty-seven. He had done his 
best to remove the causes of 
hatred and to unite humanity, 
but human folly defeated his 
purpose. 


In the early years of this 
century European politicians, and 
white people generally, were too 
self-centred—too sure of their 
own superiority—to pay much 
attention to the languages, cus- 
toms, religions, and potentialities 
of coloured races in Asia and 
Africa. Zamenhov’s idea was in 
fact limited to the European 
horizon. Nonetheless, his was a 
noble effort. If only European 
leaders could have sunk their 
differences fifty years ago, we 
should not now be faced by 
strong opposition from the East. 
By settling their own quarrels 


amicably they would have set a 
good example to the less highly 
developed countries of Asia and 
Africa. America would have 
followed suit. 

G. B. Shaw was too clever to 
suffer as Zamenhov had done for 
his ideas. But in some respects 
he was wiser. It probably 
occurred to him that English 
was more generally known than 
any other European language. 
In India, Burma, Ceylon, and all 
our African colonies it was the 
language of commerce as well as 
of law and administration. De- 
spite efforts to replace it by 
indigenous languages, it is still a 
kind of lingua franca throughout 


our former dependencies.—C. E. 
COOoKSON, Sussex. 

Spelling Reform 

Sir,—The letter from J. S. 
Reynolds in your September 
issue makes me wonder why 


intelligent people do not take up 
the question of spelling reform. 
The need and the advantages are 
obvious. I would like to co- 
operate with anyone who is 
prepared to do something about 
it.—R. W. Browne, Filey. 


Experiments on Animals 


Sir,—-The greatest medical brains 
of fearless and independent judg- 
ment have given conclusive evi- 
dence over many years of the wic- 
kedness and uselessness of animal 
experimentations. They have, 
moreover, exposed them as being 
misleading to medical science. 

The anatomies of animals and 
men differ very greatly—for ex- 
ample belladonna can be eaten 
by rabbits, and strychnine by 
apes, without any ill effects. 
There is no equality in Nature, 
and the effects that any drug 
will have on an individual can 
be told only after it has been 
given to that individual. 

In 2,136,791 (some 88 per cent 
of the total) of the official 
number of animal experiments 
in this country in 1954, no 
anesthetics whatsoever were used, 
and only 30,000 out of well over 
2,000,000 had anzsthetic through- 
out the experiment. 

Those who accept the great 
truth that there is law in the 


universe will easily realize what 
dread Nemesis must come to man 
for his devilries to the weak and 
defenceless. Even if there were 
benefits from such fiendish hor- 
rors, how could any thinking 
decent man be willing to profit 
from experiments on even the 
lowest form of animal life, when 


all life is one, with the same 
unknowable energy supporting 
all? 


In the words of Sophocles: 
“Then does man’s life become 
one vast disease, When once he 
seeks his ills by ills to cure.’— 
GERALD CURTLER, Worcester. 


Sir,—Mr Maclver's letter is an 
excellent rejoinder to the highly 
misleading ones that preceded it. 
However, I think a clear dis- 
tinction should be drawn between 
those who oppose vivisection and 
those opposing vaccination (im- 
munization is a better term). 

The anti-vivisectionists have a 
definite case based on moral 
grounds, i.e. that the benefits 
accruing to humankind through 
animal experiments do not justify 
the moral wrong of inflicting 
pain on animals. I hasten to add 
that I do not support this moral 
standpoint, and I find many anti- 
vivisection arguments exaggerate 
the suffering involved and grossly 
under-estimate the enormous 
value of animal experiments to 
medicine and most other branches 
of biology. Medical progress, 


with which I am most acquainted, 
would be brought to a standstill 
(with a few exceptions such as 
psychiatry) if all experiments on _ 
animals were to cease. 

The anti-vaccinationists, how- 
not 


ever, do deserve serious 


1. 
2 
3. 


study (except as a sociological 
and psychological phenomenon) 
since their *‘ case’ rests on ignor- 
ance and misrepresentation. 

It would be tedious to enumer- 
ate all the fallacies and in- 
accuracies in Miss Loat's letter, 
and it would give it unmerited 
publicity. 

Nowhere is it more easy for 
a few cranks to delude large 
numbers of the public than in 
the field of health and disease. 
Therefore it is occasionally neces- 
sary to counter the pseudo- 
scientific claptrap, put out zeal- 
ously and repeatedly by a sincere 
but deluded few, in the interests 
of rational people who might 
otherwise be similarly deluded 
through lack of knowledge. 
D. H. R. Cook, Bedford. 


Rationalist Answers 

Sir,—Thank you for publishing 
my letter—but | would like to 
draw your attention to the fact 
that it contained nine misprints. 
These completely ruined the 
meaning of my remarks concern- 
ing the spelling of * rationalism ’, 
and most readers must have 
wondered what the devil I was 
drivelling about. 

My compliments on your new 
format, however. Howard 
Hunter, Essex. 

(We apologize for this mis- 
take. ‘Agnostic’, ‘Atheist’, and 
* Rationalist * in the rhyme should, 
of course, have been printed with- 
out capital letters, and in the 
following paragraphs * Agnostic , 
Atheist’, Rationalist’, Ra- 
tionalism’, and * Agnosticism’ 
should have been capitalized.— 
Ep.) 


OCTOBER SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 
G. E. Elwell, Isle of Man 
M. Phelan, Hounslow 
FE. Dawson, Liverpool, 17 
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HE public meeting at Caxton Hall on October 3 
to demand that humanists should be given more 
opportunities and greater freedom to express their 

views on the air was packed to overflowing. 

Mr E. M. Forster, one of the most distinguished of 
living novelists, spoke of his own abortive correspondence 
with the BBC on the subject. Mrs Margaret Knight 
quoted from the many letters of support she had received 
after her now famous broadcasts on morals without 
religion, She had caught the ear of a large public un- 
attached to any particular organization but delighted to 
find that their attitude was being articulated In a 
witty speech Miss Kathleen Nott likened the situation 
at the BBC to Kafka’s Castle, where the newcomer 
feels that everyone is against him and that there are 
all kinds of rules which, however, are never disclosed. 
Mr R. W. Sorensen, MP, spoke as a theist, but insisted 
on the importance of all points of view being fairly 
represented in broadcasts The Chair was taken by 
Mr Joseph Reeves, MP, who described the deputations 
to the BBC in which he had taken part, the evidence he 
had given to the Beveridge Committee, and his fruitless 
efforts over the past ten years to persuade the BBC to 
implement the policy to which they paid lip-service. 

At the close of the meeting a resolution urging the 
BBC to give greater freedom on the air was passed, 
It is profoundly to be hoped that the matter will not 
end there and that this meeting will be a stimulus to 
further efforts. 


Some readers have pointed out that The Humanist is 
also the name of the journal of the American Humanist 
Association, and they wonder if this will cause confusion. 
There seems no reason for any such fears because the 
American journal is a bi-monthly, has a very different 
format, and we do not compete on the bookstalls. 
If all countries had a journal called The Humanist the 
sense of being part of a world-wide movement of liberal 
and progressive thought would be greatly strengthened. 

We should like to take this opportunity to call attention 
to the excellence of the American journal, which contains 
information of great importance to all of us. Of particular 
interest is the exposure by Paul Blanshard of the violations 
of the Supreme Court ruling that sectarian religious 
instruction in public schools is unconstitutional. Un- 
fortunately in this country it is the law of the land. 


The Rationalist Association of Johannesburg invites 
South African rationalists to get in touch with the 
Secretary, Mrs B. Lurie, 24 Hill Road, Emmarentia 
Ext., Johannesburg, iclephone 41-5251. This very active 
group publishes an admirable Newsletter and holds 
meetings once a month, 


” * 


Iwo names were omitted from the list which accom- 
panied the Conference group photograph in our October 
issue, They were Mr 8S. W. Carter and Mr Ronald A. 
Thomas (respectively fifth and seventh from the left in 
the back row). 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Chiswick Humanist Group, 35 Burlington Lane, W4. 
Sunday, November 18, 7.30 pm, Mr Stanley Mayne, 
* Civil Liberties ’. 


Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Orpington. Sunday, November 11, 7 pm, Mr J. B. 
Coates, * Humanism and Existentialism ’. 


Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near ‘Windsor 
Castle’, Carshalton). Sunday, November 18, 7.15 pm, 
Dr C. K. McDonald, * Morals in Medicine’ 


Rationalist Association of Johannesburg, Study Group, 
203 Copenhagen Court, Hillbrow. Sunday, November 
11, Dr E. Roux, * Karl Marx’. 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. Sunday, November 18, 3 pm, M. Winifred 
Taylor, * Unitarianism and World Religion’. 


Cardiff Humanist Group. Inquiries to W. T. Morgan, 
11 Heath Street, Riverside, Cardiff. 


*The Humanist’ Sustentation Fund 
Donations received May 1, 1956—September 30, 1956: 
£5—W. R. Pirie. £2 14s—R.G. Elston. £2—L.E. C. 
Everard. £1 7s—-Lord Denman. £1 Is—J. Walsh, 
C. Williamson. £1—A. S. G. Hamlyn. 10s 6d—D. 
Harper. 10s—-W. Priest, A. Lindsay. 7s—W. Still. 


6s 6d—W.C. Hearn. Ss—Miss B. M. Clarke. Is— 
W. E. Ghartey. 


F, C. Watts Memorial Fund 


Donations received: £2—-A. H. Crook, £1—F. Sheppard, 
Dr P. Black. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to ‘The Humanist’, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number \s. extra. 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCI. Sunday Mornings at Il am Admission Free. 
Questions after lecture. Nov 4 Beales, MA: * The Political 
Situation in America." Nov 1 1—-Archibald Robertson, MA: * 
Robertson and the Myth Theory.” Nov 18 J. Blackham, BA: 
*Can We Afford Equality?’ Nov 25—W. E. Swinton, PhD: * Some 
Aspects of the American Scene.’ 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS, South Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WCI. Meetings in the Library en Tuesday 
evenings at 7.15. Admission Free. Nov 6-—-Rev Roy McKay: ‘Reli- 
gious Broadcasting—lIts Aims.’ Nov 13-——Herbert Cutner: *J. M. 
Robertson and “The Shakespeare Problem". Nov 20—-Margaret 
Langton: “The North American Indian-—Past and Present.’ Nov 27-— 
Harold J. Blackham, BA: * Humanism and Atheism.’ 
MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 64 George Street, 
Manchester. Saturdays at 3 pnt. Nov 3—Mr F. Wellock: ‘Co- 
partnership in Industry... Nov 17-—-Mr T. Lupton, MA:— Some 
Problems of Industrial Productivity’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
progressive-minded church? information on receipt of stamp.— 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1, 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
value one guinea, The second and third word,’ 4° Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book received not later than Monday, November 12 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Corpulent footballer. (6, 7) 1 Coming clan rouses troops, 


te 


Almost unnecessary 
implements. 


9 Game and set in Wales 


10 An is an example to clear it- 


Appalling din in Hyde 
Park. (6, 3) 


11 Tintinnabulation of the 
ball. 4 Spanish barber 


12 Explosive correspondents 5 Come back. to harvest fruit. 
6 He works when he plays 
13 Result of a sheen tn 
7 The deuce of an author! 
14 Pointed end of a log 
8 Amphibian moles. 
18 Boater, non-riparian, 15 


t ay les 
Italian on the films. (5, 3) Rigidity that may lead to 


laxity! 
20 Shell-case on the breakfast- 16 A sugar sap makes a 
table. (3, 3) vegetable. 
23 Diurnal wire is a great 17 Beat male in Africa. 
clp. 19 Breakers, sometimes holy 
25 Not so wild a term 21 Trade union, not neces- 


sarily Socialist. 
26 Softly go back or come 


first. 22 Pure sound of pursuit. 

: : 23 Cover first and last for a 
27 Fertility at tennis 
28 Stupid anesthesia. 24 The colour of inexperience. 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) — : ‘RB’ 

To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread RPA MEMBERSHEP PORN 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


All who enrol in response to this offer will receive : 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 


1. Hereprrary Genius: AN INQuIRY INTO ITS LAWs { 
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AND CONSEQUENCES, by Francis Galton. 411 pp, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


2. History of ANTHROPOLOGY, by A. C. Haddon. 


1 [BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
Clothette, 160 pp, 2s 6d. 


MR 
3. THe EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND MRS | 
ANIMALS, by Charles Darwin. Clothette, 188 pp, 


2s 6d. 


MISS 
TITLE Initials. Surname. 


4. RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by 


ADDRESS 
Archibald Robertson. Paper cover, 96 pp, 2s 6d. 


5. SEARCHLIGHT ON Mora s, by T. A. Ryder. Paper 
cover, 136 pp, 2s 6d, 
6. RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957, Paper cover, 3s 6d. 


7. THe HUMANIST hie 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 
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THE JOSIAH MASON LECTURES 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. ‘An exceedingly clear, competent, and compre- 
hensive exegesis of the manner and substance of modern social anthropology, 
abundantly illustrated from the author’s own experience and research. No one 
who wants to know what anthropology is about could find, I imagine, a more 
unfaltering guide.’—Countryman. Second Edition, 11 plates, 18s net 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By W. J. H. SPROTT. ‘Here is a remarkably good attempt to survey 
contemporary sociology. . . . Admirably informed and always clear, it is a book 
to which the beginner may safely entrust his first steps..—Manchester Guardian. 
“A valuable object-lesson to sociologists on how to present their reflections 
attractively and concisely." Discovery. 15s net 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By V. GORDON CHILDE. ‘It is, 1 think, one of the most important 
books Childe has written ; indeed it may well be one of the most important works 
of prehistoric scholarship that have appeared so far this century.’-—Prof Glyn Daniel 


* Professor Gordon Childe is supreme in the field of prehistoric archeology. . . 
the evidence is brilliantly marshalled in this stimulating, authoritative, and deeply 


interesting study.”—-Time and Tide. Third Impression, 10s 6d net 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN 
TRIBAL SOCIETIES 


By |. SCHAPERA. Based upon a detailed examination of Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bantu, and other South African native peoples, this book is a compara- 
tive study of primitive systems of government in their traditional forms. In 
exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Professor 
Schapera makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has hitherto 
received little attention from anthropologists, many of whom have tended to identify 
the political community w th the kinship group and to minimize the importance 
of the territorial factor as a basis for association. READY SHORTLY. 21s net 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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